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meer FRENCH publicist, writing in the /nudependent of 

mm September 22, stated that it is difficult for those 

’ who live outside the borders of France to under- 

stand the reasons for the war on religion which 

is being waged with such bitterness by the party 

in control of the republic at the presént time. Mr. Guyot 

could have found a rather striking confirmation of his view in 

the editorial columns of the same issue in which his article 

appeared. He had explained the government’s treatment of 

religious congregations as well as any sympathetic commen- 

tator could, and precisely for the benefit of the American pub- 

lic. The editor adverting to the same matter, and probably 

acquainted with Mr. Guyot’s justification, makes the unfeeling 
pronouncement “that it is hard for us to understand such ~ 

tyranny.” The view is a correct one. The ways of the French 

government do appear to the American mind strange and in- 

explicable, but it is doubtful if they ever appeared so unrea- 

sonable as in the recent rupture of diplomatic. relations 

between the Holy See and France. 

Here is a transaction which is not veiled in obscurity, or 
which we may be asked to attribute to causes mysterious and 
potent and beyond our discernment. Mr. Combes himself, 
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publishing the correspondence that bears on his most recent 
triumph, presents for our consideration and our judgment an 
object which is accurately defined and which we can see and 
touch. He tells us that he broke off diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican, because the-"Pope in his treatment of two French 
bishops disregarded the rights of France and violated the Con. 
cordat. We might have been tempted to regard the rupture 
as only one phase of a general attack on things religious, but 
the President of the Council informs us that it is a phase 
complete in itself. He has acted for certain specific reasons, 
which completely justify his course. We are relieved from 
even the necessity of estimating the possible effects of Mr. 
Loubet’s visit to Rome and the events which followed close 
upon it. Mr. Combes excludes everything except what bears 
on the conduct ‘of the Holy See in reference to two recalci- 
trant prelates; and he enables us to judge his case without 
fear of error by placing in our hands his Journal Officiel of 
August 1. The Vatican also has published a collection of the 
pertinent documents, but to this we need not recur. 


As we approach the study of the diplomatic battle which 
preceded the government’s decision, we bring with us some 
very clear convictions on the question about which disagree- 
ment arose, convictions generally accepted in America by both 
Catholics and Protestants, and the correctness of which we 
believe to be beyond dispute. As these convictions have a 
certain bearing on the matter in hand, it may be well at once 
to call them to mind. 

One of these convictions relates to the requirements of life 
and conduct in those who are charged with the spiritual care 
of others. We are all familiar with the high character of the 
bishops and clergy of France; it has furnished a beautiful 
theme for’ many a novelist and many a writer on French in- 
stitutions; it is one of the hopeful features in a prospect which 
offers so gloomy an outlook for religion. But, however noble 
the life of any episcopate may be, it never surpasses the ideal 
set by the New Testament and the discipline of the Catholic 
Church; it never surpasses the concept which the episcopal 
character suggests to the minds of all men. The guide of souls 
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must be himself possessed:of those virtues which it is his duty 
to inculcate in others. The bitterest flings in our literature 
are rightly directed at unworthy pastors. If a shepherd be 
discovered faithless, the only step possible, in the judgment of 
every reasonable man, is his immediate removal from the high 
society of which he declares himself unworthy, and from the 
sacred trust which he violates. His efficiency is at an end. 
He has become a menace, a power for evil; and the more 
exalted his office and the greater his responsibilities, the more 
urgent will be the call for his repression. 

Another conviction that obtains in the American mind is 
that the responsibility of watching jealously the. characters of 
those to whom is entrusted the safety of souls, rests with re- 
ligious bodies. These, as represented by their superior authori- 
ties, must punish infractions of their discipline, must act in 
matters in which they are primarily concerned. . The civil arm 
does not intervene except to coerce offenders against its law, 
and one may satisfy the code of the state and yet be a very 
poor bishop or minister or priest. It is necessary, then, for 
religious authorities to act, and act they do, for one reason or 
another, for inefficiency or immorality or maladministration. 
With us they act without let or hindrance from the secular 
power; nay, with the approbation of our laws. More than 
one eminent judge in our courts has expressed the desire to 
have church matters, of whatsoever kind, confined to ecclesias- 
tical judicatories, and this view is without doubt the popular 
one in the United States. 

These convictions, however, represent more than mere 
national feeling, more than a sentiment which is the outcome 
of our particular circumstances. They are the expressions of 
a law of reason which is operative everywhere. In every 
country the same demands are laid on those who would lead 
men to Christ; in every country the need of safeguarding 
souls and removing influences detrimental to their welfare is 
as great as it is with us; in every religious body, whatever its 
name and wherever it may be found, there must reside the 
duty and the power of coercing unworthy officials. 

We say that this law is as reasonable and as operative 
everywhere as it is with us. But we. are told that there is an 
exception. Recently in France, charges were brought against 
two members of the episcopate. These charges were, accord- 
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ing to an express declaration of Cardinal Merry del Val and 
by the admission of Mr. Combes, purely ecclesiastical in char- 
acter; they had no political bearing. In other words, these 
bishops were brought within the exclusive competency of an 
ecclesiastical tribunal. The tribunal for such cases is, accord- 
ing to the law of the religious society of which they were 
members, the court of the bishop of bishops, His Holiness, 
Pius X. The Pope proceeded to exercise what would appear 
to be his lawful authority, not to the extent of removing the 
suspected prelates, but in attempting to investigate the charges 
brought against them, charges that were notorious and of long 
standing. What is our surprise to learn that it is precisely this 
perfectly reasonable procedure which Mr. Combes denounces 
as an offence to France, and a sufficient reason for breaking 
off diplomatic relations which had been maintained for three 
hundred years. A century ago the Holy See and France 
entered into a mutual agreement, a Concordat, for the regula- 
tion of certain matters of religious discipline, and the Papal 
action, which in itself appears so proper, has violated this 
venerable treaty. We can learn from the pages of the Jour- 
nal Officiel how grievously the Pope sinned when he en- 
deavored to interfere in the interests of morality and religion. 


The first case mentioned is that. of Monsignor Geay, Bishop 
of Laval. So far back as 1900, this prelate’s conduct had 
attracted the attention of the authorities, and he had been coun- 
selled by Rome to resign. For those who know the slowness 
with which the church undertakes any act looking to the de- 
privation of .ecclesiastical office, this counsel will be significant 
enough of the fact that interference had become necessary ; 
but even more significant was the bishop’s answer. Within 
five days he placed in the hands of.the Pope an unconditional 
renunciation of his see. The inference to be drawn from this 
complete submission is clear; there was justification of some 
kind for the suggestion to resign. This inference is not weak- 
ened by Monsignor Geay’s subsequent insistence that, if his 
resignation were accepted, the Holy See should appoint him to 
some other diocese, ‘‘even the poorest in France,” to use his 
own phrase. At this stage the affair was allowed to rest tem- 
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porarily. The church acts with deliberation and mercy. The 
bishop had received an admonition, grave enough, surely, to 
lead him to take measures to dispel suspicion and demonstrate 
‘ his worthiness; he had acknowledged the justice of the warn- 
ing; there was reason to hope that all cause for complaint 
would disappear. This hope was disappointed. The Nuncio 
at Paris had occasion to speak again and again to the govern- 
ment of the sad condition of the diocese of Laval, and of the 
necessity of administering some remedy; but his representa- 
tions were without fruit. It therefore became necessary for the 
Pope to take up the case again. Four years from the date 
of the first communication another counsel, identical in char- 
acter, was sent from Rome, with the added clause that if a vol- 
untary resignation was not forthcoming, it would be necessary 
for the authorities to proceed to further steps. This time the 
bishop manifested an unwillingness to resign. He was cited, 
consequently, to appear before a competent tribunal to excul- 
pate himself, if possible. 

We can understand what has been done so far, and it would 
seem that all that savors of offence or broken faith is entirely 
absent from the letters addressed to Monsignor Geay. A 
suggestion to resign voluntarily may come from any one, from 
a layman, a priest, a brother-bishop, a pope; it does not 
require the exercise of authority. Few would regard it as 
other than a laudable act in a case like Monsignor Geay’s. So 
also does it seem that there is no cause to take umbrage at 
an invitation given to an ecclesiastic to appear before an eccle- 
siastical tribunal, and answer charges relating solely to ecclesias- 
tical matters. Especially inoffensive does the Pope’s course 
appear in a country where, as in France, the free exercise of 
the Catholic religion is expressly guaranteed by law. 

Why did the French government find in these inoffensive 
proceedings a grievous affront? Why did it, as soon as it was 
informed of what had been done, enter formal protest and 
demand the immediate revocation of the letters addressed to 
Monsignor Geay ? - 

The government protested first against the counsel to resign, 
as given without its consent; and, as if to allege the ground 
of its protest, declared that the powers of a bishop cannot be 
withdrawn without a decision of the government of the republic. 
But, leaving aside all question of the truth or falsity of this 
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latter statement, we feel bound to ask where has there been 
any withdrawal of episcopal power? A prelate who has be- 
come useless and harmful in his diocese was asked privately to 
renounce his see. The advisability of such a course is apparent. 
It spared the reputation of the bishop; it prevented public 
dissensions and discussions that could serve no good purpose; 
and it was an act which did not necessarily suppose authority 
in its source. It could have come, as was remarked above, 
from any of the bishop’s inferiors. It is evident, therefore, 
that the suggestion to resign cannot rightly be considered as 
a withdrawal of episcopal power, or as an act which supposes 
preliminary consent of the French government. 

The government protested secondly against what it desig- 
nated as undisguised pressure exerted*in order to compel the 
bishop to comply with the counsel of the Holy See, which undis- 
guised pressure is detected in the threat to take further steps in 
case the bishop did not resign. The language in which this pres- 
sure is exerted is interesting. The secretary of the Holy Office 
earnestly begs Monsignor Geay not to make further steps 
necessary, which steps will certainly be taken, he says, if the 
bishop retains control of his diocese. It seems to us that what- 
ever pressure is brought to bear in these words is already con- 
tained in the circumstances of the case. An unworthy bishop 
ought to resign. If he does not, he renders action of one kind 
or another necessary. Even if the Holy Office had not employed 
this so-called threat, further proceedings would have been in- 
evitable. Its use does not introduce a new element into the 
discussion, such as might serve as foundation for an accusation 
of bad faith against the Holy See. 

A third protest was entered because the Vatican had acted 
through an authority not recognized by the French govern- 
ment. It appears that the letters sent from Rome to Laval 
bore the signature of the secretary of the Holy Office. But 
the French government cannot be ignorant of the fact that, 
while this congregation is not the same physical person as 
Pius X., it is in certain matters legally identified with his Holi- 
ness, whose authority it is commissioned to exercise. So long 
as the French government recognizes the Pope, it must also 
recognize his agents. To fail to do so would go counter to a 
recognized principle of international law, by making it impos- 
sible for a sovereign to act through intermediaries. 
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. Thus far we have discovered no reason to justify a sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations between the Holy See and the 
French government. 

In accordance with the facts, we have not felt obliged to 
take into account the duty which might have been incumbent 
on the Holy See in regard to France, if authoritative removal 
from office had been actually attempted. The Holy See has 
not, up to the point we have reached, gone in the ways of 
positive coercion beyond expressing a demand for an investi- 
gation, which might or might not have resulted in a determi- 
nation to prosecute the bishop in a formal trial. As we shall 
see, it had gone no farther when Mr. Combes reached his 
decision. Notwithstanding this, we shall perhaps understand 
better the attitudes of both principals if we keep before us the 
assurance given by the Cardinal Secretary of State, in a letter 
of July 10, that if a regular canonical process were instituted 
“due consideration would be had for the terms of the Con- 
cordat”’; and, in a letter of July 26, that in case of deposition, 
the Holy See would have conferred with the government. 

The bishop’s subsequent course tended to thicken the plot 
of which he was the central figure. He had been asked to 
appear in June. He pleaded for delay and promised to come 
in the autumn. In view of the publicity and seriousness of the 
charges which had‘-been preferred, the Holy Father considered 
that a greater anxiety for exculpation would have been more 
appropriate. Gentle measures were evidently out of place with 
one who, after four years of patience on the part of his supe- 
riors, had answered a summons to present himself in June, by 
writing that he might possibly come in October. We are not 
surprised that on July 2 a formal order was sent from Rome, 
citing Monsignor Geay to appear within fifteen days to answer 
the charges brought against him. This lawful summons was 
answered by an extraordinary letter from the bishop, in which 
he stated that he had communicated the Pope’s letter to the 
government; that the minister of public worship forbade him 
to go to Rome; and that any objections to be made on the 
score of his failure to appear for investigation would have to 
be addressed to the French government. He promised, how- 
ever, to be bound by what might be arranged between France 
and the Holy See. The Pope, as might be expected, answered 
this impertinence by an instruction to the Cardinal Secretary of 
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State to compel Monsignor Geay’s appearance on July 20, 
under penalty of suspension from all powers of orders and 
jurisdiction. 

We cannot help pausing for a moment to reflect on what 
the conduct of most governments would be in such a case. 
The refractory cleric would be sent about his business if he 
appealed to the civil power, and would be obliged to settle’for 
his ecclesiastical delinquencies with an ecclesiastical tribunal. 
But the present French government does things differently. It 
took this fugitive from ecclesiastical justice under its protection. 
There might be every reason to believe him unworthy of his 
high office.and to consider him an obstacle to religion and a 
stumbling block to -souls; every consideration of reason and 
religion might demand a judicial consideration of his case; but 
his proper superiors should not be allowed to investigate his 
character and take measures to combat his pernicious influence. 
The government immediately demanded the revocation of all 
the letters addressed to its protégé. 

Strange as is this demand, stranger still are the reasons 
advanced to justify. it. We find them in a letter to Mr. de 
Courcel written on July 23: “In summoning to Rome, directly 
and unknown to the government, a bishop who in his character 
of administrator of a diocese depends on the Minister of public 
worship, the Holy: See disregarded the rights of the power 
with which it signed the Concordat; in menacing this bishop 
with the penalty. of suspension, and intimating that if he did 
not appear in Rome.by July 20, at the latest, he would incur by 
that very fact and without need of any further declaration a 
suspension from the exercise of orders and jurisdiction, the 
Holy See disregarded the disposition of the Concordat, by virtue 
of which a bishop.:cannot be suspended or deposed without the 
agreement of the two powers which contributed to his creation.” 

If Mr. de Courcel’s first statement be true, that the simple 
call to Rome implied a disregard of the rights of France, the 
Concordat has endowed his government with the most extra- 
ordinary of prerogatives. The Pope cannot, without its con- 
sent, even investigate the conduct of his subordinates. His 
authority over the episcopate of France becomes absolutely 
null. He may not even ask a bishop to come to Rome to 
make certain necessary explanations, without the consent of 
men who are enemies of all religion, and who may or may not 
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lend their co-operation, as the spirit moves them. What be- 
comes of the Pope’s charge to tend the fold of Christ, to keep 
all ranks of the faithful up to the measure of Christian per- 
fection, to display a particular solicitude in regard to those 
who share his authority? We see at once that the first reason 
of Mr. de Courcel amounts to a complete denial of Papal 
power, a denial which must seek its warrant elsewhere than. 
in the Concordat. The Concordat was an agreement to which 
the Pope was a party; and the Pope did not, and the Pope 
could not, subtract the episcopate of any country completely 
from his power. The summoning of Monsignor Geay cannot be 
shown to violate the letter or the spirit of any section of the 
Concordat; it in no wise manifested a disregard of the rights 
of France. 

The second statement of Mr. de Courcel accused the Holy 
See of violating the Concordat by threatening an zpso facto 
suspension in case the bishop did not appear on an appointed 
date. The Concordat, says Mr. de Courcel, provides that a 
bishop cannot be suspended without joint action by the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities. We search the Concordat, 
and we do not find a word referring to suspension. But we 
know that ever since the Concordat was entered into, every 
bishop at the time of his consecration has sworn to receive 
and diligently execute all Pontifical commands; and has pro- 
fessed his obedience to Pontifical authority and Pontifical law. 
And in this Pontifical law, penalties such as Monsignor Geay 
is threatened with, have long had a recognized place. The 
salvation of souls is the great purpose of all church legislation, 
and in the interest of souls the law must often act speedily 
and without formality. The crime is committed, the penalty 
immediately attaches itself to the offender. Such self-inflicting 
penalties are a permanent part of Catholic Church discipline, 
and the church of France, being a part of the Catholic Church, 
is and always has been acquainted with their theory and 
practice. Examples are not difficult to find. The famous Bull, 
‘“Apostolice Sedis,” is made up of a long list of punishments, 
many of them being suspensions, that are incurred by the mere 
fact of certain transgressions without the necessity of a sentence, 
and no bishop in France can consider himself exempt from 
those provisions of that Bull which apply to his order. There 
is also a well-known law which obliges the bishops of French 
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dioceses to visit Rome once every four years, under penalties to 
be incurred ipso facto, and no bishop in France can believe 
that the Concordat affects this law in any way. This latter 
example is precisely to the point in the present argument, for 
it is nothing else but an order issued to every bishop to 
appear before the Pope for the purpose of rendering an account 
of his pastorate. Down to the year 1869 disobedience to this 
order carried with it suspension from temporal and spiritual 
administration. Down to the year 1869 this suspension did 
not violate the Concordat. A similar suspension does not 
violate the Concordat in 1904. Here we have an ancient law, 
differing in no wise from the precept addressed to the bishop 
of Laval; a law which by its very nature was a matter of public 
knowledge, and could not have been unknown to previous 
French governments; a law which operated freely after the 
Concordat had been established, and which never was regarded 
as a violation of that agreement. In the face of such an 
example, which is only an example, representing a very con- 
siderable body of legislation and, what is more, evidencing the 
right of the legislator to act by way of such penalties, it is 
impossible to maintain that the summons to Monsignor Geay 
sufficiently substantiates a charge of violated faith, The Con- 
cordat was never intended to effect the excommunication of 
French bishops. They remain members of the Catholic Church 
and subject to its law. 

The reader will probably be surprised to learn that at this 
point we have exhausted the case of the government against 
the Holy See in so far as Monsignor Geay is concerned. The 
case is weak enough, so weak that there is no doubt to which 
side a verdict will incline. 


It is not often that, while the Holy See is embarrassed by 
the unwelcome duty of recalling a bishop to a sense of the 
demands of his office, another case of similar character requires 
its attention. But this happened during the present spring 
and summer in France. The bishop of Dijon, Monsignor Le 
Nordez, became the object of suspicion and grave charges. 
The first public manifestation of unhappy conditions came 
about in a most unusual way—a refusal of seminarians to re- 
ceive sacred orders from the hands of their chief pastor. 
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Those who are acquainted with the character of the youth in 
Catholic seminaries, who know the deep piety and docility and 
thorough discipline which prevail there without exception, will 
realize that the cause of a rebellion of such seriousness must 
have been grave indeed. Amazement is a poor word to denote 
the sentiment which such action aroused in Catholic minds. 
We can imagine the feelings of superior ecclesiastical authority 
when this fact was brought to its attention. 

This rebellion of the seminarians was in itself a sufficient 
charge, but it was only the manifestation of a strong feeling 
which was not confined to the seminary. This state-named 
prelate had, like his brother of Laval, rendered himself liable 
to investigation. The nature of his offences does not concern 
us, except to the extent that they had no political bearing. 
In other words they concerned not the state, but the church ; 
the only tribunal before which he could properly be expected 
to appear was an ecclesiastical one; he was a bishop, and in 
the Catholic Church bishops are judged by the Pope. 

The Pope, as was his duty, acted at once. The seminary 
incident demanded his intervention first, and he directed the 
Nuncio at Paris to notify Monsignor Le Nordez of the Pope’s 
wish that the ordinations should be deferred. The bishop 
obeyed and acknowledged the wisdom of the Papal decision. 
But the mere suspension of ordinations did not rehabilitate 
him. It was still necessary that he should be exculpated or 
removed; and about six weeks later he was summoned to 
Rome. In a letter couched in the most respectful terms, he 
pleaded the excuse of certain diocesan functions, and prom- 
ised to appear towards the middle of June. This promise, 
however, was not kept, and a new order was necessary on 
July 9, requiring appearance within fifteen days and, as in the 
case of the other bishop, under penalty of zpso facto suspension 
from the exercise of orders and jurisdiction. Monsignor Le 
Nordez replied to this grave mandate ten days later with the 
information that he had disclosed its tenor to his government, 
and, while he does not state what instructions he had received, 
the result of his loyalty soon became manifest. The Chargé 
d'affaires at the Vatican directed to Cardinal] Merry del Val a 
formal note of protest. He objected first to the order defer- 
ring the rite of ordination, and declared that France was 
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obliged to protest against such an act done without her con- 
sent; to protest “‘against its substance because any measure 
teriding to diminish the prerogatives of a bishop, and to in- 
flict on him partial deposition, is opposed to the Concordat; 
and against its form, because the Nuncio at Paris has not the 
right to communicate directly with French bishops.” 

Protest was also made against the simple summons to 
Rome, and against the summons.with penalty attached, but as 
we have already seen that these cannot be regarded in any 
‘way as injurious to the concordatory rights of France, we are 
free to confine our attention to the objection based on the 
Pope’s request that ordinations be delayed. The government 
sees therein an act which cannot be done without its consent, 
because it tends to diminish the prerogatives of a bishop and 
to inflict on him partial deposition. It is difficult to believe 
that the writer of this note really thought that this reason 
seriously applied to the case in hand. The time had come for 
the conferring of sacred orders in the diocese, it is true, but 
who would say that in the circumstances the bishop, even 
consulting only his own interests, ought to have proceeded to 
the ceremony. It is easy to picture the scandal and disorder 
which would have followed. Everything counselled a delay; 
and if the bishop ever needed the advice of a counsellor to 
whom he would listen it was at that moment; not to deprive 
him of any power or prerogative, not to inflict on him a par- 
tial deposition, but to induce him to defer ordinations until a 
time when spirits should be more calm, and public opinion 
corrected if it were false. The Papal note was not a depriva- 
tion of power; it was the dictation of a course which the cir- 
cumstances rendered necessary, and which, it is important to 
remark, Monsignor Le Nordez himself approved. 

To maintain that the Pope cannot issue such an order in 
circumstances of.this kind, without the permission of the French 
government, is equivalent to a declaration that he possesses no 
authority over the church in France. It is in vain that we 
seek for this declaration in the Concordat. On the contrary, 
the first article of that celebrated treaty provides that ‘‘the 
Roman Catholic Apostolic religion shall be freely exercised in 
France.” The few restrictions of Pontifical authority, made 
with Papal consent, are clearly defined, and leave in their in- 
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tegrity all other Papal rights. None of these restrictions is 
so sweeping as to annihilate the disciplinary relations between 
the French episcopate and the Holy See, which pertain essen- 
tially to the free exercise of the Catholic religion. 

The exception to the form of the order to suspend. ordina- 
tions was based on the employment of the Nuncio to commu- 
nicate the Pope’s desire to Monsignor Le Nordez. ‘The 
Nuncio of the Pope has not the right to correspond directly 
with French bishops.” We might -dismiss this protest at once 
by saying that it is a question of violations of the Concordat, 
and nowhere does the Concordat, either explicitly or implicitly, 
forbid the Nuncio to correspond directly with French bishops. 
But we understand that the government would hold that some 
one of the Organic Articles places limitations on the Nuncio’s 
activity. It is difficult to .see how this alters the case. The 
Concordat, we must remember, was a bilateral contract, and the 
Holy See, one of the parties to that contract, has never recog- 
nized or consented to the Organic Articles. On the contrary, 
from the time of their first promulgation by Napoleon, protest 
has repeatedly been made against them, and in 1816 the Pope 
secured their abrogation. They were re-enacted later by the 
government, but they are not a part of the Concordat. Some 
of the provisions contained in these articles are curious enough. 
The twelfth enacts that archbishops and bishops may add to 
their name the title of Citizen or Mister; all other titles are 
prohibited. The forty-third ordains that all clerics shall dress 
as French laymen, but that bishops may add to this costume 
a pectoral cross and violet stockings. Like these wise regula- 
tions, the article regarding the Nuncio’s correspondence has 
lost its force through perpetual non-observance. Not only is 
the prohibitive ordinance alleged by the government against 
Monsignor Lorenzelli not a part of the Concordat; not only 
has it never been sanctioned by the common agreement of any 
Pope with any consul or emperor or president of France; more 
than this, no such rule has ever been observed. The different 
Nuncios have always corresponded directly, as occasion arose, 
with members of the French episcopate. 

The reader will probably expect us to prosecute our study 
and develop the real reasons for Mr. Combes’ action. We are 
unable to do so. The case terminated here. There is.no jus- 
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tification for the rupture of diplomatic relations between the 
Holy See and the French government save that contained in 
the protests which we have been considering. We need not 
formulate the only judgment possible on the validity of that 
justification. Our pronouncement has been anticipated by 
Monsignors Geay and Le Nordez, who have considered the 
government’s position untenable and betaken themselves 
to Rome. 


There is only one conclusion to be drawn from a reading 
of the documents bearing on the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Holy See and France, and that is that if all 
of Mr. Combes’ measures be similarly motived he has slight 
claim to our respect and sympathy. One who does not limit 
his attention to the essentials of these documents, and has 
the patience carefully to explore the extensive. correspondence 
which passed: between Rome and Paris, will probably think 
that we have not put the case for the Vatican as strongly 
and fully as was possible. But our purpose from the beginning 
was not to plead in behalf of the Holy See, but to weigh the 
arguments of the French government. To conform to this 
purpose, we neglected to dwell on the striking contrast between 
the conciliatory tone of every communication from the Cardi- 
nal Secretary of State, and the uncompromising, irritating lan- 
guage of the French embassy. We did not mention either that 
when Mr. Combes presented his case to the world, apparently 
with the hope of securing its favorable opinion, he was guilty 
of an act which cannot be called other than contemptible, he 
suppressed one most important paper, the long note sent by 
Cardinal Merry del Val on June 10. This note covers four full 
octavo pages; it is a careful history of Monsignor Geay’s case, 
with full explanations of the course adopted by the Holy See; 
it is absolutely necessary for a correct understanding of the 
diplomatic discussion; and Mr. Combes kept it back. With 
this evidence of bad faith before us, we look with some leniency 
on the other faults which may be detected in his arraignment 
of the church’s representatives. There are more than one. 
Some of them it is true are less serious than others, as, for 
example, some ridiculous mistranslations of Latin phrases, which 
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kept Paris in good humor for several days. It is easy to over- 
look or smile at an ignorance of Latin, but dishonesty is 
another thing. To lay stress on defects of form would not, 
however, be the method that would lead us to a correct judg- 
ment on the present issue. It might, in fact, prejudice us in 
regard to one party or the other. The substance of the case 
formed the legitimate object of our consideration, and on this 
we concentrated our attention. 

Mr. Combes made a mistake when he offered diplomatic 
battle to the Vatican and invited the public to witness the 
combat. He should have continued his favorite policy of ac- 
complishing his purposes with majorities within the chamber or 
force without, and giving no reasons or inventing such as will 
appeal .only to persons who share his peculiar views on religion 
and government. The world has a very real and profound 
respect for the Cardinal statesmen of Rome, and when a record 
of their doings in an encounter of this kind is published, it 
will be read in a spirit of fairness and with“a desire to know 
what was said and done by them:as well as by their opponents. 
The verdict after reading the record here will be that the 
French government had power to break off relations with the 
Vatican and did so, but for a reason which was worse than 
none, because ecclesiastical authority, in the interest of all that 
is good and sacred, interposed in a matter in which it alone 
was competent. 
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NEWMAN AT LITTLEMORE. 


BY EDWARD A. RUMELY. 


Not there in London, where the toil and din 
Of empire surges round the church of peace 
That loved him well, and saw his sorrows cease, 


Then crossed his hands, the victor’s palm therein ; 


Nor in his early church of Mary, where 


The air grows dim, in long extended aisles, 


And sin and care forget themselves somewhiles, 


So near is God beneath those arches fair ; 


But here in this small church, so damp and dim, 
Where few, if any, ever come to pray, 
There lingers in the shadows soft and gray, 


Somehow, to me, a truer sight of him. 


For here is where he struggled for the light 
Through those sad days that seemed to never end, 
When all the paths appeared to him to tend 

Across the hills into a deeper night. 
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THE DEVIL AND HIS CREW. 


BY THE VERY REVEREND GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


MRHE existence of a host of bodiless, purely spiri- 

f tual beings, enemies of God and. man, and 

commonly known as devils, cannot be doubted 

by any one who believes in the truth of Scrip- 

Le We he ture. Every Catholic who thoroughly under- 

stands his religion must, therefore, believe in it, however 

strange it may seem that Almighty God should allow such a 

state of things. Of course it is strange and mysterious; but 

not more so than his allowance of evil in any form, and par- 
ticularly of the great and terrible sinfulness of man himself. 

Catholics, then, have no right to entertain serious doubt on 
this subject. But many do not think seriously about the mat- 
ter at all. And there never was a time in which it was more 
necessary to do so than this in which our lot is cast. For 
there never was a time in which doubt or denial as to the 
existence of the devil and his crew was so general in the 
world at large. Some, of course, deny the existence of spiri- 
tual beings of any kind, even of the human soul itself. They 
are simply materialists. It is, however, probable that this 
materialism is on the decline; and what may be called spiri- 
tualism on the increase. Still most of those who call them- 
selves spiritualists, especially those who believe that they are 
in constant communication with bodiless spirits, seem to 
assume as a matter of course that the spirits with whom they 
communicate are not only bodiless, but disembodied; that is, 
that they are what they represent themselves to be, the spirits 
of departed human beings. As such, of course, they uniformly 
do represent themselves. 

Perhaps I hardly need to say that I am not claiming that 
all the so-called spiritualist or spiritist manifestations of mod- 
ern times are spiritual in any sense. A great deal of the 
business is simply business; that is, simply a scheme to make 
money by imposing on the credulous. The professional medium 
is, of course, very open to suspicion of this kind; and, in 
many cases, the trickery resorted to has been more or less 
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triumphantly exposed. The very adjuncts of darkened rooms, 
and what may be called machinery, connected with the regular 
seances, are often of themselves sufficient to condemn theth as 
frauds, without further examination. And it is this profes- 
sional work which has generally been the subject of examina- 
tion; a good deal, certainly, has been wasted on it. But 
there is a great deal of spiritism of a different kind; which 
has no character of public exhibition about it; which is not, 
as it were, on tap at any time you please. In this mahy 
phenomena occur which are certainly difficult to explain on 
any theory, except that the effects produced are due to the 
agency of something outside the will or ability of the human 
beings who witness them, and that this something does not 
work with the order and regularity characteristic of physical 
law. I do not mean to say that there may not be an expla- 
nation of some even of these phenomena without resorting to 
the intervention of spiritual beings different from ourselves; 
but I do say that the reality of such intervention is the most 
reasonable explanation of them as a whole; and to deny the 
possibility of such intervention is simply an assumption which 
does not deserve the name of reason. And it is one which, 
of course, no Christian can be guilty of for a moment; for it 
is contrary to the teaching of Christ and of his Apostles in 
very many places. 

Strangely enough, however, it never seems to occur to 
spiritists that the phenomena, which they quite reasonably 
ascribe to spiritual intervention from the unseen world, may 
be due to other beings than those in whose names they are 
produced. They seem to labor under the strange delusion 
that no bodiless spirit could ever, by any possibility, tell a 
lie. If you grant that the phenomena are really produced by 
spirits, you seem to them to grant their whole religion. But 
we know, or ought to know, that the devil is the father of 
lies, and that the mere proof, however conclusive it might be, 
that a revelation comes from a purely spiritual source, is no 
guarantee whatever of its truth; and the possibility, at least, 
of serious error in such a revelation ought, one would think, 
to be evident even to them. They may, indeed, claim that 
many things told them are true; but again, it does not seem 
to occur to them that evil spirits may have great knowledge, 
and that they can tell the truth when it suits their purpose; 
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which they do, of course, in order that we may believe them 
in their lies as well. 

It is important for Catholics to understand this matter, 
and to realize the danger involved in it. Many of us are in- 
clined to disregard it, to think and to say that these mani- 
festations and seances are all humbug and nonsense. But they 
are not; not all of them; and you can never know when you 
will meet the real thing. You will say that “even if we do, 
we are on our guard against it; it is not going to shake our 
faith.” Perhaps not; still one should not play with fire. And 
even if it were absolutely certain, not only that our faith 
would not be weakened, but that it would even be strength- 
ened by so doing, still the sin of mixing ourselves up with 
work of this kind would remain the same. The real sin con- 
sists in having dealings wantonly and needlessly with the 
devil; and in these affairs there is always grave danger of 
this; and it is not lawful, even though good may come of it; 
we must not do evil that good may come. 

The same may be said about another matter; and it is 
one to which Catholics are more inclined than they are to 
spiritual seances, or table-tipping. The matter to which- I 
refer is what is known as fortune-telling. This seems to have 
an overpowering fascination for great numbers of Catholics, as 
well as for those outside the church. 

It is not so very strange that it should be so. Curiosity 
about the future is very natural; especially about the impor- 
tant affairs of life. If fortune-telling could be taken literally; 
that is, if by it one could tell how to make a fortune, or— 
what would be better—know infallibly that a fortune was to 
be ours without the trouble of making it, who would not be 
glad to have the information? Many people would even like 
(or think they would like) to know beforehand of trouble or 
disaster to come. At any rate, certainty, even of evil which 
has actually come, sometimes seems much better than suspense. 
-“Tell us the worst at once,” is often said. And if we knew 
of trouble that was coming, it seems that we would be better 
able to prepare for, or even diminish it. 

No doubt, then, most of us would like to have our fortune 
told, if it could be; and especially if it was a good one. But is 
it possible; and if so, how? These are questions we ought to ask. 

Certainly it is possible for Almighty God to tell our fortunes; 
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He knows them; it is a necessary part of his omniscience. 
But can we seriously believe, even for a moment, that the 
Lord is going to do this by means of tea-leaves, or a pack of 
cards, or any other part of the fortune-teller’s outfit? No one 
surely does or can imagine such a thing. Nor can we imagine 
that the holy angels or the saints in heaven, who share to 
some extent in the knowledge of God, are going to use such 
means. No; a thousand times no! If God wills to reveal 
anything to us, he will do it by means of prophets evidently 
inspired by him, or at any rate in some way worthy of his 
glory and majesty. 

Only one alternative, then, is left. If God and his holy 
angels and saints do not work through fortune-tellers, who is 
there that can work by them? Evidently only the devil and 
his crew. They may do so. They have a great sagacity, 
belonging to their angelic nature, which remains to a great 
extent, fallen angels though they be. They are also in 
possession of much information which is concealed from us. 
When it comes to the future, they have not, of course, the 
infallible foreknowledge of God; but they are able to forecast 
many things with great probability; and, moreover, if we sur- 
render ourselves to them, they are able to shape our future 
very much as they will. They can predict an event for us, 
and, if we allow them, they can themselves bring it about. 

We may then confidently say, that any real or genuine 
fortune-telling is the work of the devil. By fortune-telling I 
mean all forecasting of the future, which does not come from any’ 
real scientific or expert knowledge of the subject in general; 
such knowledge as the astronomer, the weather man, or the Wall 
Street man obviously has. To try then, seriously, to ascertain 
the future by fortune-telling, is implicitly to invoke the devil. 

But it will be said, of course, that it is often only done in 
joke or for fun, without any serious expectation of getting at the 
truth. This is, no doubt, true; but there are many cases where 
it is not all a joke. People, especially if they are poor, will 
hardly pay fifty cents or a dollar for a joke, especially when 
there is no one to share it with them. No; the professional 
fortune-teller is not consulted for a joke. And even if such 
were the case, what does St. Peter Chrysologus say? He says, 
that ‘‘he who wishes to joke with the devil, will not be able 
to reign with Christ.” 
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It is time that what I say should be backed up by the 
words of Scripture, that you may see that it is not a mere 
private opinion. We find very conclusive ones in the book of 
Deuteronomy, xviii. 11. We find there that Moses said to the 
people of Israel, just before their entrance into the promised 
land: “ Neither let there be found among you any one that . 
consulteth soothsayers, or observeth dreams and omens, neithe1 
let there be any wizard, nor charmer, nor any one that con- 
sulteth pythonic spirits, or fortune tellers, or that seeketh the 
truth from the dead. For the Lord abhorreth all these things.” 

This is strong enough language. And let no one imagine 
that this was merely part of the ceremonial law, to be abrogated 
by the New Testament, as those were which regarded sacrifices 
or forbidden foods. No; these and such things, if wrong 
once, are wrong always. The law forbidding them can no 
more be abrogated than the Ten Commandments. 

And it will be noticed that other things than those of 
which I have spoken are also forbidden by them; that is, the 
observing of dreams and omens. By this is meant of course 
the regular and formal observance of such things. A dream is 
not always to be disregarded as of no consequence; God. 
revealed very important matters to St. Joseph by dreams, and: 
also to other saints. But a dream may come from the enemy: 
of God also; every night in the Office of Complin, we pray 
against them. They may be merely natural wanderings of the 
mind; but if they are anything else, the presumption is against 
them; and unless there are special and extraordinary signs of 
their Divine origin, we should never act according to them. 

And as for omens, like the thirteen at table, lucky and 
unlucky days, etc., it is evident that we should never pay the 
slightest attention to them, or be governed in the slightest degree 
by them. Remember, ‘‘The Lord abhorreth all these things.” 

St. Peter tells us, in the words selected by the church for 
the beginning of Complin, that ‘‘the devil as a roaring lion, 
goeth about, seeking whom he may devour.” But he does not 
mean that a lion is always roaring. If he did, there would 
not be much difficulty in avoiding him. When the lion is 
waiting for his prey, he takes good care not to roar. He lies 
very quiet, and hides himself. So does the devil, in these 
matters of which I have principally spoken. He has no desire 
to be recognized. He wishes to pass himself off for some- 
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thing merely natural, and quite harmless; for some unknown 
law of nature, quite worthy of our investigation; or perhaps 
for one of our dearest friends, as in the so-called spiritual 
manifestations which have been mentioned. If we do not 
believe that, he would have us believe that there is some 
occult power—call it telepathy, call it clairvoyance, or whatever 
you please—by which a man or woman is able to know matters 
beyond his or her natural knowledge, such as, for instance, 
some language he or she has never learned. The devil goes 
about, seeking whom he may devour; that is, one whom he 
can deceive until he has him safely in his power. When his 
victim has lost the faith, or fallen into immorality, his object 
is gained. 

But it is not only in these matters that we should be on our 
guard against him and his following of fallen angels. We ought 
to understand that at every moment of our lives they are likely 
to interfere. Not all of our temptations are originated by them, 
though many are. But they are always ready to increase and 
intensify those which come from other sources. They do not 
come openly to the attack; if they did, we should of course 
avoid them. In all things, as in the special matters which 
have been spoken of, they pass themselves off for what is 
innocent, good, and praiseworthy. As St. Paul says: “Satan 
transformeth himself into an angel of light.” If, for instance, 
they would induce us to their own special sin of pride, they 
represent it as only proper self-respect. What belongs to mere 
sensuality the spirits of evil do not, perhaps, so well under- 
stand, not having experienced it in themselves; but they have 
learned a good deal about it, and know also how to represent 
it in a favorable light. 

Even in the temptations of our lower nature, our “ wrest- 
ling,” as St. Paul says, ‘‘is not against flesh and blood—z.e., 
not only against that—but against principalities and powers” ; 
that is, against angels, fallen it is true, but still naturally 
superior in wisdom and power to ourselves, and ready to use 
all they have to our eternal ruin. And how does St. Peter say 
we must resist them? ‘“‘ Whom resist ye,” he says, ‘‘strong in 
faith.” Yes, if we are strong in faith, most of the danger is 
gone; especially if we are strong and fixed in our faith in the ex- 
istence and malice of these our most dangerous enemies. Their 
greatest danger to us is in our forgetting that they exist at all. 
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BY REVEREND THOMAS McMILLAN, C.S.P. 


HERE is an evident desire in certain places to 
know more about the Hon. Andrew S. Draper, 
recently selected for the new office created by 
act of legislature, by which he is designated 
“Commissioner of Education of the State of 

New York.” According to the large delegation of power 
given to his office he has new opportunities to do substantial 
service for the advancement of education. Final judgment on 
the value of his work must be reserved till a later date, when 
. his plans and specifications shall have been put in evidence. 
At present the assurance is not wanting that he is giving 
careful personal attention to all the factors in the complicated 
problem entrusted to him, and that he is willing to consider 
justly the claims of all citizens engaged in promoting the 
cause of public education. 

In the October Educational Review, edited by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, Dr. Draper 
contributes a paper entitled ‘‘ Government in American Univer- 
sities,’ which indicates broad lines of thought, and accurate 
judgment in practical affairs. There is nothing suggestive of 
the mere theorist in education. He deprecates “ narrowness 
or bigotry,” and affirms his belief that “toleration and public 
spirit are all that are needed to win the support of the 
masses’’ for an American University. Many will appreciate 
his caustic allusion to the “freshman trustee” in the following 
passage: 


The authority which is decisive in a university is that of 
the board. of trustees. In an institution privately endowed 
this board is practically self-perpetuating; in one supported 
by taxation it has little to say about the succession. Each 
system has its advantages. It reminds one of Emerson’s ob- 
servation that government by an aristocracy is like the ship 
which rides the sea in safety and comfort to all on board 
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until she strikes a rock, when she goes down with all hands; 
but government by a democracy is like a raft—it never sinks, 
but your feet are wet a good deal of the time. It is often 
more difficult to assimilate a freshman trustee than a thousand 
freshmen students. But trustee or student must assimilate; he 
cannot make the institution over; other people do not move 
out because he came. When he has really learned so much 
as. that he becomes useful, and influential, and has a most 
enjoyable time. 


A difficult question in any large educational policy consists 
in the recognition of the autonomy of different departments. 
An absolute ruler may destroy all initiative in a mad desire 
to secure a senseless uniformity and a slavish subservience to 
his own whims. Dr. Draper’s view on this matter is quite 
satisfactory, as shown in these words: 


University effectiveness rests upon departmental effectiveness. 
Department effectiveness turns upon the man at the head of the 
department. Each department must be given autonomy of its 
own, with resources and freedom to work out its success, or prove 
the inadequacy of the professor in charge. An administration is 
fatally wrong-headed if it does not give heads of departments 
very freely, and all others in its service as freely as it may, 
the materials to work with, and the freedom to use them just 
as rapidly, and a trifle more so, as capacity for safe and sound 
management shows itself. . . . Much would be gained 
in university administration if teachers could learn that stu- 
dents are likely to judge teachers quite as quickly and accu- 
rately as teachers judge students. There are more students 
than teachers; they see the teachers at every angle, and they 
compare notes; they have full information, and their combined 
judgment is generally accurate; they will have treatment 
which intends to be fair and just, or they will make trouble, 
and they ought to; they will not tolerate emptiness, or stand 
bossiness, without resentments which they will make effectual, 
for they know that these things have no place in a university ; 
they will not suffer the loss of substantial rights which seem 
small to the world, but mean much to them, unless they are 
taken away in due process by a tribunal which acts judicially 
and commands respect. 
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A general principle which is capable of wide extension to 
many departments of educational work is thus stated by. Dr. 
Draper in his closing paragraph: 


The corner stone of efficiency (in an American university) 
is absolute justice where rights are at stake, and relative jus- 
tice, or the sanest wisdom, where rival interests, or policies, 
are involved. It is to sympathize with the aspirations of every 
human soul; it must give every one his free chance; it must 
help every force which makes for the uplifting of the mass; 

. and it must be a positive and aggressive force for 
quickening every good purpose and uplifting human society. 


Commissioner Lummis, of New York City, has had a long 
and varied experience in the Board of Education. As chair- 
man of the finance committee he recently presented, for the 
first time, a statement showing the steady increase of school 
population in the Borough of Manhattan from the year 1886. 
After consolidation, in the year 1898, the figures represent 
the five boroughs comprising the Greater New York. 

1886—Average attendance of children (Manhattan), 125,000; 
teachers’ salaries averaged $640 per annum; average annual 
cost, per pupil, $30. 

1890—(Manhattan) Average attendance, 136,000; cost, per 
capita, $30; teachers’ salaries averaged $690. 

1898—Year of consolidation. Average attendance, 325,000; 
average cost, per capita, $30. 

1899—Teachers’ salaries averaged about $830 (10,049 
teachers); average attendance, 347,676; cost, per capita, about 
$33.50. 

The Davis Law, increasing teachers’ salaries and providing 
for annual increase, went into effect May 3, 1900. 

1900—Teachers’ salaries averaged about $1,000 each ( 10,555 
teachers); average attendance, 378,211; on register, 418,951; 
cost, per capita, about $37. 

1901—Average attendance, 398,391; on register, 440,286; 
total number of teachers, 11,389; cost, per capita, for each 
pupil, $41. 

1902—Average attendance, 405,925; on register, 431,491 ; 
number of teachers, 11,741; average salary, about $1,170. 

These figures include not only the teachers in the elemen- 
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tary schools, but also in the high schools and every other 
department. 

1903—Average attendance, 439,928; register, 456,730; cost, 
per capita, about $42. . 

At the opening of the schools on September 30, 1903, the 
number of children on register increased to 533,521. This was 
due to the amended law requiring all children over six years 
of age to be registered, and to the fact that provision was made 
for the partial education of all who applied. The ‘greatest 
increase in average attendance of this year was in Manhattan, 
12,968. In Brooklyn the increase was 5,125. The number of 
teachers increased to 12,696. 

It is evident from these figures, first: That the operation 
of the Davis Law has been the chief cause of the large increase 
in’ per capita cost since the consolidation. The high schools 
and special schools have also added considerably to the cost. 
Second: The registration of the children is an unreliable 
factor. A large portion of the registration is undoubtedly from 
duplicate applications, and in estimating the proper amount of 
money needed for the coming year, the average attendance 
must be borne in mind, and not the registered number. 

The City Superintendent of New York Public Schools, 
Dr. Maxwell, furnished many problems for discussion by his 
address before the International Congress of Arts and Sciences | 
at St. Louis. Philanthropists engaged in aiding various forms 
of educational work among the people will, no doubt, present 
strong arguments against some of the proposed immature 
suggestions. Dr. Maxwell said in part: 


Only in recent years has the conception of physical edu- 
cation as an essential part of a child’s training found its way 
into educational theory and practice. Hence the people’s schools 
in our large cities are, as a rule, very inadequately equipped 
for any of the forms of physical education. 

A partial solution of the problem is to open the school 
buildings and yards in the afternoon and evening for purposes 
of manual training, gymnastics, athletics, and free play. Even, 
however, if every school house in the city were used at all 
reasonable hours for purposes of recreation and improvement 
the measure would still fall far short of counteracting the tene- 
ment house evil. 
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Nothing short of a revolution in the existing tenement 
house system will restore the life of the poor in the city of 
New York to something dike normal conditions. The tenement 
house, as it has been known in New York City, must be eradi- 
cated. University and other social settlements are doing good, 
small parks afford some relief, and the public schools are doing 
a good deal, and may do much more, but none of these instru- 
mentalities goes to the root of the matter. 

The municipality should employ its credit to purchase 
tracts of unoccupied land upon which to erect model homes 
for workingmen amid pleasant and sanitary surroundings, and 
rent or sell them at a moderate profit. 

Education, whether physical or mental, is seriously retarded, 
if not practically impossible, when the body is improperly or 
imperfectly nourished. The schools of Paris provide a simple, 
wholesome mid-day meal for their hungry children. In many 
places in the British islands the same thing is being done. 
Should we do less in the cities of democratic America? In 
no other way can ‘we be sure that the schools will, as far as 
education may, provide equal opportunities for all. 


To overcome the wide-spread opposition to compulsory 
school attendance the speaker suggested: (1) Governmental 
registration and inspection of all private and parochial schools, 
to the end that no school may be permitted to exist which 
does not teach its pupils the English language and the ele- 
mentary duties of citizenship; (2) Registration of children in 
large cities; (3) Education of society to a realizing sense of 
the necessity of a reasonable compulsory education law. 

In conclusion Dr. Maxwell said: 


Attention has recently been attracted by the report of 
the Mosely Commission to what has been called the feminiza- 
tion of American schools, because the great majority of public 
school teachers are women. It was an economic reason, in the 
first instance—the fact that women work for smaller wages than 
men—that led to the present preponderance of the feminine 
element in the teaching force. 

It is more than doubtful, however, whether American 
schools and American education have deteriorated in conse- 
quence. It is quite certain that the refined woman of to-day, 
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who has been thoroughly trained, is a much better teacher than 
the coarse, ignorant, pedantic schoolmaster of fifty years ago, 
who excited no feeling but contempt, hatred, or terror in the 
breasts of his pupils. 


The London Glove has directed attention to the significant 
fact that Ireland was the first part of the United Kingdom to 
possess a system of national education. As a fact, however, 
the sister island had a national board and was beginning to 
be. covered with state-supported schools exactly forty years 
before Mr. Foster’s act became a law in England, and about 
ten years before Parliamentary school grants had been established 
in England. The Irish system was what is now called unde- 
nominational, and two bishops—Dr. Whately, in the Church of 
England, and Dr. Murray, in the Church of Rome—took a 
prominent part in setting it up. Both these prelates fondly 
hoped that they would not only teach Irish children their 
letters, but that, as the consequence of their work, succeeding 
generations would grow up with less of religious prejudice than 
their predecessors. We are reminded by the report for last 
year, which has just been published, that Ireland has become 
a vastly better educated country. Even in 1851, when the 
National Education. Act had been in force for twenty years, 
the Irish illiterates amounted to 47 per cent. of the popula- 
tion; in 1891, after sixty years’ working, the proportion had 
fallen to 14 per cent. The commissioners justly take credit, 
therefore, for a very substantial improvement. They complain, 
however, that the board has always been hampered by want 
of money. Successive governments have been asked to make- 
better provisions for the schools in the annual estimates, but 
asked in vain. 

The Daily Consular Reports from the Department of Com- 
m2rce and Labor, at Washington, D. C., have recently con- 
tained an interesting series of papers on industrial education 
in Germany, written by Ernst C. Meyer, Deputy Consul of the 
United States in Chemnitz. Americans may and should learn 
many lessons from the Germans in the line of national educa- 
tional progress. Within the last thirty years revolutionary 
changes have taken place. Church schools are fully recognized 
and allowed to share in the funds raised by taxation according 
to a standard of public examination. A useful element of 
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competition is thus maintained, and experimental tests are made 
at a minimum cost to the public treasury. It is stated as 
positively certain that in the establishment of industrial schools 
private initiative took the lead. The state generally held back 
until the private schools had proved their usefulness. Then 
followed a state subsidy and a general supervisory power, and 
finally most of the industrial schools of higher rank passed 
over entirely into the hands of the state. The German deserves 
great credit for his enterprise and discerning powers in the 
field of industrial education. Many important trade and com- 
mercial schools of to-day were, at the time of their establish- 
ment by private individuals, attacked as wild fantasies. Not 
infrequently state aid was refused, and the individual was com- 
pelled to make the best of his own educational views until 
time vindicated his course. It is not too much to say that to 
private enterprise probably belongs the greatest credit in the 
development of Germany’s’ unrivaled system of industrial 
schools. It was the chambers of commerce, the commercial 
organizations, the special trade organizations, the guilds, public- 
spirited benefactors, and men of wide educational discerning 
powers that contributed most in the construction of the splendid 
system of industrial schools. 

Nor can this reasonably be interpreted as a criticism against 
the attitude assumed by the state. Records show that this 
attitude from the first, though not aggressive, was not hostile 
or condemning, but highly favorable to the establishment of 
industrial schools. It was probably great wisdom on the part 
of the state to avoid criticism at a time when criticism against 
industrial schools was particularly severe, to hold back and let 
private enterprise prove the value and efficiency of the schools 
before extending its own powerful aid and protection. To-day 
every government in the Empire is intensely interested in the 
welfare of the industrial schools. The time of experimentation 
as to their value is past. It is now a question of how most 
economically, most efficiently, and most rapidly to further 
develop these schools. Though private initiative in the early 
days broke the way, the state is to-day not delinquent in 
following out the advantages of early private experience. 

The various governments exercise a powerful influence over 
the organization and work of the industrial schools and the 
dispensation of their subsidies. The allowance of a subsidy is 


. 
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generally conditioned upon the meeting of certain requirements 
in organization, entrance-requirements, curriculum, and grade 
of work. Schools which conform to the stipulated require- 
ments enjoy financial aid, while others are assured of like aid 
as soon as the demands of the state are met. By this means 
it has been possible to introduce great uniformity into the 
numerous private institutions. The adopted standards are 
maintained and enforced by the state through an efficient system 
of inspection. Lagging institutions are threatened with the 
withdrawal of their subsidies, while efficient work receives ° 
recommendation. The public is kept informed of the entrance- 
requirements, work, aims, and discipline of the schools through 
the systematic publication of complete catalogues. Every 
industrial school, from the lowest trade school to the technical 
high schools, annually issues its courses of study, entrance- 
requirements, tuition fees, final examination regulations, dis- 
ciplinary codes, and all other matter of interest and importance 
to those who contemplate sending their sons or daughters to a 
trade school. Where a strict discipline is maintained, and no 
academic freedom permitted, as in all the lower trade schools, 


the catalogues invariably contain all the school statutes regula- 
ting the conduct of students in attendance. Special] notice is 
given to parents that by sending their son to the school they 
imply an agreement to abide by the disciplinary code of the 
institution which, while not over severe, is generally quite 
rigorous and keeps the young student within strict bounds of 
- life. 
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DODONA. 


BY C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


He crouched expectant on the marble edge ; 
Close at his feet the shuddering waters fled 
Headlong from their black source down the black hill; 
And overhead i 
The dreadful oak tree stooped, and was so still 
That the quick waters’ rush, the sombre hymn, 
Jarred on the silence and seemed sacrilege. 
But still he sate and waited at the brim, 
Till, to his prayer, a breath 
Struck upwards from the surface suddenly 
Into the sacred oak’s obscurity, 
And ran with rapid gasps among the leaves 
Till the tall temple reeled 
And all heaven clouded down upon its eaves 
And, tossing, swaying, as God’s thunder pealed, 
The tree spoke out strange words of life and death. 


What were the words, poor Greek, that shook thine oak? 
Words lost among the leaves, or echoing where 


The hanging bronze gathered the delicate notes— 
The words indeed are there, ‘ 
But thou, canst thou discérn what secret floats 

Upon the thunder? Through the startled shrine 
Came clear the message that the branches spoke? 
Or was all mystery in things divine? 


And have the ages trod 
Bewildering paths to an unlooked-for end, 
(As sang the poet thou hadst made thy friend) ? 
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Or where no way seems, shall God find a way? 
And, where we dreamt our hand 
Had held Him in its hollow, shall He say 
That we at least may never understand 
The many seemings of the things of God? 


Ah speak, Thou God from whom all voices come, 
Thou Word wide-borne and far, Thou God that art 
Truth’s self, and break the silence and the pain 
Of this my heart. 
For loud enough the noises of the brain 
Break round about the hearing of the soul; 
But if Thy lips be closed, Thy voice be dumb, 


I know no more than when far thunders roll, 
Or seas sound on the sand, 


Or winds move whispering along the leaves. 
One word from Thee, and all my life receives 
Passion and plan and vision of an end; 
So may it answer Thee 
As lives may answer God; and comprehend 
Enough to live, nor pass in agony 
Through voices that it cannot understand. 
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“THE DEVIL'S ALLEY.” 


BY M. F. QUINLAN. 


stig ARK’S PLACE was its real name. But what the 

® place had.in common with St. Mark, or why it 

was called after any one so respectable, was left 

to conjecture. Christianity could not be said to 

% flourish there, for flowers can hardly bloom in 

darksome cellars where the toad-stools and the rank weeds 

grow. So the tender shoots of Christianity drooped in the 

gloom of the alley, and the weeds sprang up and choked them, 

and the air was foul with earthiness where the light of heaven 

did not penetrate. But here and there among the shadows, 

as if to strengthen one’s faith in the existence of the Divine, 

a pure white lily raised its head, and, undismayed by the filth 

and the squalor, it would pour out its fragrance wherever the 

place was rankest. And never, I wean, did God’s flower smell 
sweeter than it did in the depths of Mark’s Place. 

The length of the court I know not, but the width of it 
was four feet. It had a mouldy wall on one side and a string 
of damp hovels on the other; and it lay deep down in the 
earth. 

When the capitalist of that day cast about for a safe invest- 
ment for his money, it is thought that the evil one came and 
whispered to him: - 

“If thou wilt yield up the souls of thy fellow-men to me, I 
will increase the rent of -thy property, and thou shalt be rich 
exceedingly.” 

‘‘And the conditions?” asked the capitalist. 

‘Build me a court and dig me a trench,” said the devil. 
‘““And there shall be an entrance to a public-house from the 
court; and the trench shall be four feet wide; and therein 
shall thy fellow-men dwell.” So the capitalist built the hovels 
and dug the trench wherein his fellow-men should dwell, and, 
the devil still tempting him, he.called the court after the holy 
man Mark who, two thousand years ago, wrote on the scroll 
of time: “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” ‘For this 
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is a greater thing,” said St. Mark, “than all holocausts and 
sacrifices.” 

Meanwhile the rent of the hovels has increased by leaps 
and bounds, and the denizens of the alley drag out their lives 
in want and misery, while Christian laws are suspended in their 
midst. Half way down the court, in the mouldy wall, there is 
a doorway, over which a sign-board swings. This is the private 
entrance to ‘“‘ The Bubble and Squeak,” where the weary and the 
sorrowful repair; for to drown the ills of life in the lethe of gin 
is the accepted practice to-day in every East End Court. 

I was passing along Mark’s Place one morning when I heard 
the hum of-voices. -The hovel door being ajar, I tapped lightly 
and pushed it opened. 

“Politics ?”” I asked laughingly. 

The women who sat round the fire, with dishevelled heads 
and arms akimbo, looked over their shoulders and chuckled. 
As well ask if they were discussing the philosophy of Aristotle. 

“Yuss, pol’tics!’’ said one of the group, in answering satire ; 
and she huddled herself up in her old brown shawl while she 
crouched over the fire. 

“’Ave you ’eard the news?” said another 
woman who sat by the chimney corner. 

‘““No; what is the latest?” I asked. 

‘““W’y!” said: she, “thet this ain’t Mark’s 
Place no longer. They sez ’tis the Devil’s Al- 
ley!” And she laughed again. 

“May the Lord defend us and keep us from 
evil,” said the next woman earnestly, ‘an’ its 
truth they do be talkin’. It ain’t no fit place 
fur no human bein’.” 

‘Fur a ’uman bein’!” muttered another 
one bitterly ; ‘‘W’y, it ain’t fit fur a dawg!” 

Mark’s Place is not easy to find. Viewed 
from either end, it looks like a fissure caused 
by an earthquake—a narrow rent in the world’s 

“Ww'y,rrain’t Fir crust. The first time I went there I found it 

FURADAWG!" easily; the second time I lost it. Then I asked 
a policeman. ‘,Mark’s Place?” repeated the guardian of Law 
or Order; “I ought to know it. It is somewhere in this 
neighborhood, but jes’ where I can’t say.” I had walked on 
when the policeman called after me. é 
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‘*] OUGHT TO KNOW IT.” 


“The entrance looks like a doorway,” said he, “an’ it 
ought to be close up.” 

I stopped. ‘“Isn’t this it?” I asked, pointing to an aper- 
ture within five yards of us. 

“That’s it, sure enough,” was the answer. ‘I’m new to 
the beat.” 


To get into Mark’s Place from the other end, one has to 
walk along the main road and then plunge down a side street. 
There is a public-house at this corner, though this is no land- 
mark, as there is a public-house at every corner. But in turn- 
ing this particular corner some adroitness is necessary to avoid 
entering the bar whose door swings ever incessantly. It might 
have been from force of habit, or it might have been from. its 


. 
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long experience of human depravity, but it seemed as if 
the door of this public-house used to swing open instinctively 
whenever a human being loomed in sight. I always passed it 
by with an involuntary apology, for most people went in. 
Then, after leaving the public-house, you have to follow the 
street as straight as the bend will allow, and if you look over 
the railings to the left you will see a crack in the bricks and 
mortar; and this is Mark’s Place viewed from the other end. 





MARK’s PLACE WAS AMAZED WITH A GREAT AMAZEMENT, _ 


To get down into it, you have to walk on for ten yards, then 
descend the flight of stone steps that lead down to a flagged 
courtway where, in spite of all the laws of hygiene, certain 
oddments of humanity strive to exist. From there you take a 
few remaining steps that go down even lower, and finally you 
are surprised to find yourself in Mark’s Place. 

Once in the depths of the court I told them, as an item 
of interest, that I had met a policeman who did not know where 
Mark’s Place was. Whereupon the people of the alley looked 
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at one another blankly and were amazed with a great amaze ment. 
And, all things considered, so was I; for it was one of the 
toughest courts in the length and breadth of the East End. 

The door of 32 was shut. I had just passed it by, when I 
heard some one singing. Songs were uncommon in the Devil’s 
Alley—no one having the heart to sing. So I went back and 
knocked. 

“ Training for the operatic stage?” I asked with solemnity. 

“Bless me!” said Mrs. Smith, “ w’y, who should it be but 
yerself! I ’eard yer go by, an’ sez I ter mesilf, ‘wot ’ave I 
done,’ sez I, ‘thet she never comes nigh me?’”’ 

“ And now that I’ve come,’ I said, “ why not sing me the 
end of the song?” 

“Wot d’ you think?” said Mrs. Smith diffidently, and 
she went on peeling her potatoes. 

“Work bad?” I asked, knowing that the Settlement had 
sometimes to supplement the larder. 

“Yuss’’; replied my friend with stoicism. ‘‘ But wot’s the 
good o’ grumblin’? it’ll all be the same in a ’undred years! 
an’ grizzlin’ don’t make things no better; so I sez ter mesilf, 
‘make the best of it,’ sez I, ‘an’ be as ’appy as yer can.’ So 
I’ve jes’ been aht ter pawn a few rags—an’ theer’s the ’taters!” 
It was therefore a question of 
cause and effect; and I gazed 
with a new respect at the old 
potatoes. 

A grimy baby was sprawl- 
ing on the floor and chal- 
lenged my attention. 

“Where did you get the 
baby ?” I asked. 

“B’longs to the lidy as 
lives rahnd the top o’ the 
court,” answered Mrs. Smith, 
‘and ’er havin’ a bit o’ charin’ 
to-day, she gives me a few. ’alfpence fur ter mind the kid.” sf 

The baby at this moment dropped its lower jaw and gave 
forth a howl, whereupon Mrs. Smith gathered it to her ragged 
but ample bosom. And as she rocked it to and fro, she crooned 
over it the end of her song. 

“This kid likes singin’, she explained, as she replaced 


THE BABY DROPPED ITS LOWER JAW 
AND GAVE FORTH A HOWL. 


. 
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it on the floor among the potato peelings and the general 
débris. 

“TI was thinkin’ o’ comin’ up ter see yer,” said Mrs. Smith 
conversationally. 

“Yes,” said I, “what for?” 

“In the matter o’ petticuts,” was the laconic reply. 

“‘If there are any to be had,” I said, ‘‘ you shall have some.”’ 
But the genuineness of my intention fell under suspicion, for 
Mrs. Smith took me up with severity. 

““Now, it ain’t no good a-talkin’! ’cos yer’ve got ’eaps o’ 
petticuts—ev yer like ter give ’em.” 

“Have 1?” said I, unconscious of my possessions. 

“’*Course!” said Mrs. Smith reassuringly, ’eaps!—up at the 
Settlement.” 

“How do you know?” I asked, for the subject was gaining 
in interest. 

“I knows you ’ave,” replied “my friend dogmatically, “’cos 
yer gived a lady four petticuts fur ’er kids, wot lives in Tub 
Court.” 

“Never!” I remonstrated with a laugh; “never have I 
given petticoats to Tub Court. I don’t go there.” 

“Well,” said the imperturbable Mrs. Smith, ‘‘ somebody did, 
if you didn’t. So yer see,” she added inconsequently, “‘ I knows 
yer do ’ave petticuts, fur yer can’t give away wot yer ’aven’t 
got.” 


’ 


“Nor can you have what you ’’ve given away,” I suggested; 
‘and Tub Court having received so many, perhaps Tub Court 
has absorbed them all!” 

But, though Mrs. Smith followed the new line of argu- 
ment with gloomy interest, she totally disagreed with my 
conclusion. 

“Never mind,” I said reassuringly, “I won’t forget you.” 
Whereupon Mrs. Smith nodded. 

“‘Ah, I knows you won’t forgit me!” said she with touch- 
ing -confidence. 

And, quite apart from petticoats, it would be difficult to 
forget her. As I write a vision of Mrs. Smith rises up in. my 
mind—a vision that simply defies my power of reproduction. 
Art pales before nature; and Mrs. Smith refuses to be trans- 
ferred to paper. Imagine, therefore, a vision that is made up 
of promiscuous smuts, an inadequate skirt, and a_ red blouse 
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‘*IT KNOWS YER WON'T FURGIT ME!”’ SAID MRs. 
SMITH WITH TOUCHING CONFIDENCE. 


without a belt. Her proportions are vast and her figure bulky. 
To connect the blouse in front a sturdy pin does duty, as a 
solitary outpost, in place of the buttons that have fled; and 
across the shoulders a large rent gapes in derision at the hyper- 
critical. One sleeve hangs by a thread, in defiance of all 
natural laws, and a sense of continuity is roughly conveyed by the 
speculative parts being held together by a grimy hand of dis- 
cretion. If you add to this the warmest heart and the most 
dishevelled head in the alley you will have a dim outline of 
my friend, Mrs. Smith. 

Some weeks later I found myself again at No. 32. Her 
husband, whom I had not seen before, was at home. 


. 
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“TI want you to go to church to-night,” I said, address- 
ing Mrs. Smith. “A great preacher is there just now.” 

“Yuss; so I ’ear. The lady nex’ door but one was tellin’ 
me abaht it.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Smith will go with you,” I ventured. 


‘‘BLow ME!” sAID MR. SMITH, ‘‘SO I MIGHT!” 


“Well, I won’t promise yer, lady,” said Mr. Smith with 
politeness. 

“No”; Lagreed. ‘See how you feel when the time comes.” 

“*E won’t go,” said his better half agressively. 

““How do you know he wont ?’’ I asked, for I was favorably 
impressed with Mr. Smith. 

“I knows ’e wont, ’cos ’e never goes nowheer—’e don’t 
b’long to us,” she remarked in parenthesis. 

Then, turning upon the luckless husband, she flung down 
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the challenge: “ Yer knows as well as I do, as yer don’t mean 
ter go, so w’y d’ yer tell lies abaht it?” 

“Who’s tellin’ lies?”” he demanded loudly. 

““W’y you o’ course!” 

Mr. Smith became purple in the face, when I broke in. 

“‘He didn’t tell me a lie. He might go! Who knows?” 

‘‘Blow me!” said Mr. Smith, struck with a sudden idea, 
so I might!” 

“G’ arn!” ejaculated Mrs. Smith unceremoniously, as one 
who has a profound knowledge of the depravity of his kind. 

“One or other of us will be right,” I said to Mrs. Smith ; 
“T’ll ask which it is next week!” 

The following week I put the question. 

“Did your husband go to church?” 

“Not ’im, replied Mrs. Smith. ‘I knew ’e wouldn’t whin 
’e was a-tellin’ yer as ’e would.” 

Not being able to convince her, I laughed instead. 

“You can tell him I asked.” 

“Yuss; said she darkly. ‘‘ You jes’ leave ’im ter me. I 
knows wot ter say ter ’im.” 

I paused. “ What will you say?” was my query. 

“T’ll tell ’im as you come ’ere ter-day, an’ thet you carried 
on abaht it, somethink hawful/”’ 

“‘ But,” I remonstrated, ‘“‘ that would not be true.” 

“P’heps not,” said Mrs. Smith with unblushing candor, 
“but it’ll fetch ’im any’ow.” And Mrs. Smith, with a cheer- 
ful countenance besmeared with soot, gave me a wink of good 
fellowship. 


The woman at No. 25 had a cracked head—the result of 
misadventure—and to refer to her battered appearance needed 
the entire outlay of a limited diplomacy. 

“How are you?” I asked as we shook hands. 

“‘On’y pretty middlin’,” said the philosophical Mrs. Quill. 
“Ow ’s yerself?” 

I said I was well. 

“Glad to ’ear it!’ was the cordial rejoinder. ‘‘ Sit dahn,”’ 
she went on hospitably, ‘‘we ain’t seed nuthink of yer lately; 
’ow ’s thet ?” 

“‘T’ve been very busy,’ I said in extenuation. 

“Same ’ere,” said Mrs. Quill. ’Ere’s this bit o’ manglin’ 


. 
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‘‘WE AIN'T SEED NUTHINK OF YER 
LATELY; 'OW’'S THET?” 


wot ’as jes’ come in, an’ the people they sez as they wants it 
back in a shake, they sez.” 

I had had a narrow escape from this same bundle of wash- 
ing only ten minutes before. Other people’s back yards looked 
down upon the alley, literally as well as figuratively, and from 
between the palings on the heights above, the neighbor’s dogs, 
even those destitute of breed, barked at us in scorn. I had 
been trying to bear up against this studied insult from an 
absolute mongrel, when somebody’s mangling was flung pro- 
-miscuously over the top of the palings, and, after expending 
its force in mid-air, it came hurtling down through space, to 
land at my feet. It just missed knocking me on the head, 
for which dispensation I felt grateful to a beneficent Providence, 
that ever tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

As regards the alley and its denizens, no etiquette is con- 
sidered necessary. The people who live above us fling their 
mangling down into our court without ceremony. They can- 
not mangle, and they know we must. For at No. 25 we either 
mangle or starve. When one thinks of it, the question involved 
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is. not so much one of local etiquette, as of capital versus labor. 
So Mrs. Quill was constrained to turn the mangle for a pit- 
tance, and our conversation was seasoned with the grinding 
thereof. 

““T’m afraid you’ve had an accident,” said I, referring 
obliquely to the crack in her head. 

“Yuss”; said Mrs. Quill stolidly. 

“Why didn’t you go to the hospital?” I asked. 

“I’m thinkin’ I will whin its better,” she replied evasively. 

“I’d wait till it is well, if I were you,” I suggested 
ironically. 

“To be shure, an’ I might do wuss,” said the owner of 
the split head with cheerful pessimism. 

“You ought to have it seen to,” said I. 

“Musha!”’ ejaculated Mrs. Quill, goaded to an extremity; 
“an’ wud yer ’ave me go through the streets like this? An’ 
wud yer like me neighbors to think it was the drink?” 

“You could have worn a hat,” I said relentlessly, ‘‘and no 
one would have noticed it.” 

“A hatis it! Hiven presarve us!” And Mrs. Quill threw 
back her head and laughed the idea to scorn. “Bless yer 
’eart!’’ said this representative of local tradition, “‘I wudn’t 
be seen in sich a thing!” 

“What do you wear usually?” I asked. 

“W’y me bonnet, o’ course!—’cep’ whin I pulls me old 
shawl over me ’ead, which is most times.” 

Then there was heard nothing but the creaking of the 
mangle; and, by the expression of Mrs. Quill’s back, she 
seemed discouraged at my ignorance. 

“Well!” I began, making a fresh start, “when did it 
happen ?” 

“Whin? Well, it was whin I was after finishin’ me las’ 
job. I ’ad jes’ taken ’ome the bit o’ manglin’, an’ I was 
walkin’ along the alley—doin’ nothink to nobody, do yer 
mind!—whin some childer begins a-jawin’. An’ sez you, wot 
wonder, sez you, whin they lives in a ’ole like this? An’ be 
the same token,” said Mrs. Quill in awe-struck tones, “the 
lengwidge, an’ the goin’s on dahn ’ere, is somethink crool! 
Well! as I was sayin’, I was walkin’ along this, this beautiful 
avenoo, as the manner is of speakin’’”—and, in her scorn for 
the reprobate alley, Mrs. Quill’s satire was biting—‘“‘whin all 


. 
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of a suddent, if one o’ thim little divils didn’t throw a rock 
at me ’ead! Did yer ever know the like of it?” 

“Well, of course,” said I, “it was wrong of the chil- 
dren.” 

““Jes’ wot I sez!” replied Mrs. Quill. ‘“ But wot kin yer 
hexpect of ’em livin’ dahn ’ere! B’lieve me, or b’lieve me 
not,” and Mrs. Quill appealed first to me and then to heaven 
with earnest gesture, “but this place is a den o’ ’orrers. 
Thet’s wot it is, straight, an’ theer ain’t no denyin’ the 
same.” ; 
“Apart from the children,” I ventured, returning to the 
main thread, “were you all right, or was there the light of 
battle in youreye?” And I gazed deprecatingly at Mrs. Quill. 
It was a risky stroke, but she accepted it with edifying 
meekness. 

“T didn’t ’ave too much,” said she with caution, “but I 

tell yer wot it is,” she went on confidentially. 
“Wot it is wid the Irish is, thet their ’earts 
is too light. Thet’s wot’s the matter wid 
’em—theer ’earts is too light!” 

And in this condemnation I knew I was in- 
cluded. For, in the Devil’s Alley, did I not 
stand or fall by Tipperary ?” 

“‘Now wot it is wid me,” she explained, 
“is like this ‘ere. Whin I’ve ’ad a few 
glasses—that’s ter say,” she added in amend- 
ment, ‘‘not a few glasses, p’heps, but a few 
glasses extry—I begins ter feel proud. It 
like elevates me mind and—well, theer y’ 

are!’’ And Mrs. Quill shrugged her shoul- 
‘B’LIEVE ME, OR 2 4 
B'LIEVE ME Not,” ders to the inevitable, and to me as a fellow- 
SAID MRS. QUILL. gy fferer. 

To give a more graphic illustration to her defence, Mrs. 
Quill rose to her feet. ‘‘ Fur argymint’s sake,” said she, ‘‘say 
you was ter meet me comin’ along the court, an’ sez you, 
civil like, ‘Mornin’, Mrs. Quill!’ sez you. I’d bow me ’ead 
as proud as yer please, an’ I’d say, ‘Mornin’ Miss!’” Here 
Mrs. Quill bowed, partly to me and partly to the mangle, 
with the air of superiority that is born of real spirit. ‘An’ 
I’d think in me own mind, an’ ter mesilf: ‘Mrs. Quill! 


yer’re second ter none! 
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The spectacle of the inimitable Mrs. Quill standing before 
the mangle, impartially mimicking first me, in my everyday 
manner, and then herself, in her irresponsible moments, under- 
mined my gravity, and I went into a peal of laughter. In 
Mrs. Quill’s eye there was an answering twinkle. 


‘“‘T’D BOW ME ‘EAD AS PROUD AS YER PLEASE.” 


“It ain’t every one, mind ye, as I’d speak familiar wid,” 
said she. “But I likes talkin’ to yersilf, ’cos yer’re wot I 
calls intilligint—an’ the Lord knows,” she added gloomily, 
“theer’s lots as ain’t! Shure, ’tis the English thet’s dull!” 

Here Mrs. Quill heaved a sigh of commiseration at the 
Stupidity of the conquering race. ‘‘An’ ’tis mesilf,” said she, 
“as wouldn’t hold no conversation wid the likes of ’em! 
They ain’t got no sense o’ humor, has the English. 

Ah! glory be; they’re a poor lot entirely!” 

Mrs. Quill took up the handle of the mangle; and, as she 
did so, she threw me a glance over her shoulder. “But the 
divil takes care of his own,” she muttered fiercely. 

The scene is still with me—the gloomy hovel that was 
buried in the squalid court; the damp wall opposite that shut 
out the sunshine; and above the wall the dilapidated fence of 
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of a suddent, if one o’ thim little divils didn’t throw a rock 
at me ‘ead! Did yer ever know the like of it?” 

“Well, of course,” said I, “it was wrong of the chil 
dren.” 

““Jes’ wot I sez!” replied Mrs. Quill. ‘But wot kin yer 
hexpect of ’em livin’ dahn ’ere! B’lieve me, or b’lieve me 
not,” and Mrs. Quill appealed first to me and then to heaven 
with earnest gesture, ‘“‘but this place is a den o’ ’orrers. 
Thet’s wot it is, straight, an’ theer ain’t no denyin’ the 
same.” ue 
“Apart from the children,’ I ventured, returning to the 
main thread, “were you all right, or was there the light of 
battle in youreye?” And I gazed deprecatingly at Mrs. Quill. 
It was a risky stroke, but she accepted it with edifying 
meekness. 

“I didn’t ’ave too much,” said she with caution, “but I 

tell yer wot it is,” she went on confidentially. 
“Wot it is wid the Irish is, thet their ’earts 
is too light. Thet’s wot’s the matter wid 
"em—theer ’earts is too light!” 

And in this condemnation I knew I was in- 
cluded. For, in the Devil’s Alley, did I not 
stand or fall by Tipperary?” 

“Now wot it is wid me,” she explained, 
“is like this ‘ere. Whin I’ve ’ad a few 
glasses—that’s ter say,” she added in amend- 
ment, ‘‘not a few glasses, p’heps, but a few 
glasses exiry—I begins ter feel proud. It 
like elevates me mind and—well, theer y’ 

are!’? And Mrs. Quill shrugged her shoul- 
‘‘B’LIEVE ME, OR U % 

B'LIEVE ME Not,” ders to the inevitable, and to me as a fellow- 
SAID MRS. QUILL. ogyfferer. 

To give a more graphic illustration to her defence, Mrs. 
Quill rose to her feet. ‘‘ Fur argymint’s sake,” said she, ‘‘say 
you was ter meet me comin’ along the court, an’ sez you, 
civil like, ‘Mornin’, Mrs. Quill!’ sez you. I’d bow me ’ead 
as proud as yer please, an’ I’d say, ‘Mornin’ Miss!’” Here 
Mrs. Quill bowed, partly to me and partly to the mangle, 
with the air of superiority that is born of real spirit. ‘An’ 
I’d think in me own mind, an’ ter mesilf: ‘Mrs. Quill! 
yer’re second ter none!’” 
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The spectacle of the inimitable Mrs. Quill standing before 
the mangle, impartially mimicking first me, in my everyday 
manner, and then herself, in her irresponsible moments, under- 
mined my gravity, and I went into a peal of laughter. In 
Mrs. Quill’s eye there was an answering twinkle. 


“‘T’D BOW ME ‘EAD AS PROUD AS YER PLEASE.” 


“Tt ain’t every one, mind ye, as I’d speak familiar wid,” 
said she. “ But I likes talkin’ to yersilf, ’cos yer’re wot I 
calls intilligint—an’ the Lord knows,” she added gloomily, 
“theer’s lots as ain’t! Shure, ’tis the English thet’s dull!” 

Here Mrs. Quill heaved a sigh of commiseration at the 
stupidity of the conquering race. ‘An’ ’tis mesilf,” said she, 
“as wouldn’t hold no conversation wid the likes of ‘em! 
They ain’t got no sense o’ humor, has the English. 

Ah! glory be; they’re a poor lot entirely!” 

Mrs. Quill took up the handle of the mangle; and, as she 
did so, she threw me a glance over her shoulder. “But the 
divil takes care of his own,” she muttered fiercely. 

The scene is still with me—the gloomy hovel that was 
buried in the squalid court; the damp wall opposite that shut 
out the sunshine; and above the wall the dilapidated fence of 
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‘SHURE, THE ENGLISH IS DULL!” 


the tenements; while inside the hovel the ragged Irish washer- 
woman flinging defiance at the English nation. 

What matter was it to her that she dwelt in the enemy’s 
stronghold—what matter? Except that the sight of the Ged- 
forsaken court kindled her race-hatred afresh. But her enmity 
dated not from to-day, nor from yesterday; it went far back, 
as straight as an arrow, to the eventful reign of Henry II. 
The blood of the Irish chieftains coursed in her veins—of the 
Celtic heroes who, to a man, died fighting. And as she stood 
there in the dark hovel, this wild looking figure with the 
flash of awakening passion in her eyes, she seemed to be sil- 
houetted, against a background of history, as the living sym- 
bol of the untamed and unconquerable Celt. For, as some 
one has wittily expressed it, ‘‘The Conquest of Ireland began 
in 1172, and has continued ever since.” 
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THE FAMOUS FENTON OPAL. 


BY ANNA T. SADLIER. 


I, 


mOCIETY was considerably exercised that year—it 

= was some five seasons previous to the occurrences 

about to be set down—concerning the famous 

Fenton opal. The sole survivor of the direct 

= branch, Maria Laurentia, had just come of age, 

and a special interest attached to her possession of the stone, 

because of an ancient prophecy which pointed to some special 
good fortune to befall the third female inheritor. 

In the five years that had intervened there had been, as 
yet, no sign of the promised good fortune, and the white, 
emaciated hand upon which the jewel rested, sharply empha- 
sized a tale of suffering and of ill-health, and offered a remarkable 
contrast to the brilliancy of the truly superb ring. The opal 
caught and held, as it were, every gleam of warmth and color 
in its iridescent depths, flashing forth at unexpected moments 
with an almost vital power. It was surrounded by a circlet of 
diamonds, each one a gem, perfectly cut and glowing like living 
fire. It seemed as if it had concentrated every atom of blood, 
every pulsation of life, into its tiny circumference, leaving the 
hand of the wearer cold, lifeless, and unresponsive. 

Human life is for ever offering contrasts, and Maria Laurentia 
had already known many vicissitudes, just as the jewelled 
bauble had been the silent witness of startling events in the 
lives of its possessors. It had come originally from the East, 
having belonged to one of those inscrutable and dark-skinned 
Orientals who glide through the pages of history and romance, 
wise in forbidden lore and deeply immersed in occult arts. He 
had bestowed it upon a Crusader, who had brought it back 
into Christendom and left it an heirloom to his race. 

The shining circlet had been commonly held, by a super- 
stition passed from generation to generation of the Fentons, 
to bring misfortune to its inheritor, with a few fortunate ex- 
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ceptions, who, it is said, were clearly indicated in the original 
prophecy. 

‘Thus, one who wore the ring had been beheaded in a revo- 
lution for conspiracy against a reigning monarch; another had 
been executed by a mob for loyalty to a king; a third had 
been captured by Barbary pirates, and lingered out many years 
of life in intolerable captivity; still another had fallen upon 
a bloody battlefield, in defence of a lost cause, and his son and 
heir had laid down his life upon Tyburn Hill for the profession 
of the Catholic and Apostolic faith. 

The first female possessor of the ring, a fair and beautiful 
woman, had languished and died in prison upon an imaginary 
charge, arising from the jealousy of her sovereign; the second 
had become a nun in a convent at Bruges and had renounced 
the jewel, with many other possessions, in obedience to the 
olden invitation to sell all. Of her nothing further is recorded, 
but the convent wherein she made profession was sacked and 
burned by a heretical soldiery. 

So the ring had finally reached the worn and wasted finger 
of Maria Laurentia, the daughter of Arthur Fenton and a 
beautiful Italian, who had left her child scarcely a trace of the 
maternal beauty, save in the softness of a pair of brown eyes. 
Arthur Fenton had died abroad, and his widow had re-married 
while. Maria was still a child at the convent, and had presently 
followed her first husband to the grave. She had made it a 
special request, in dying, that at the age of eighteen, her edu- 
cation being completed, Maria Laurentia should pass under the 
guardianship of her stepfather, Harvey Mainwaring. 

Maria Laurentia, pale and insignificant to the last degree, 
sat shivering over a grate-fire, though it was early autumn, in 
her apartments in a Roman palazzo, and recalled very vividly 
and with considerable bitterness the evening of her coming-out 
ball, five years before, in New York. It had been a clear, frosty 
night in January; the sky of deepest aqua-marine was strewn 
thickly with stars, brilliant, scintillating, glowing in their sidere- 
al magnificence, proclaiming infinite heights, infinite greatness 
somewhere; with it Maria’s youthful soul, then full of the 
fervor of her conventual existence, felt more akin than with 
the purely terrene splendors, by which she was presently to 
be extinguished. : 

She had been engulfed, as it were, in a ‘‘ creation” of 
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satin, and accordion-plaited chiffon, heavily sequined, and had 
been driven, with her chaperon, the wife of a cousin, through 
streets, lightly powdered with snow, towards that mansion on 
Fifth Avenue, where the reception was to be held. She re- 
membered distinctly the halls and stairways, lined with gor- 
geous plants and masses of bloom, and the orchestra playing 
dreamy, half-melancholy music, and how her chaperon, who 
knew every one, introduced many people to her. They had all 
regarded her as curiously as their good breeding permitted, 
and had stolen many a glance at the superb heirloom on her 
finger. 

But the circumstance which had impressed itself most that 
evening upon her memory was her introduction to her step- 
father, who had but recently arrived from abroad. The Fentons, 
amongst whom Maria had lately lived, had never taken very 
kindly to the match, and so had seen nothing of Harvey 
Mainwaring, though he had made quite a sensation in their 
particular set, possessing many superficial elements of popular- 
ity and a knack of taking the social bull by the horns. 

Maria had been, therefore, introduced to her future guardian 
among a crowded assemblage, and had been led away by him 
into the conservatory, for a chat over their future plans. It 
must be owned that this man, who had so fascinated her mother, 
was repellant from the very first to Maria, and she shuddered 
even now as she recalled the aspect of that conservatory. 
The lamps, yellow shaded, and the odor of the innumerable 
plants came back to her with sickening distinctness, as well as 
the face of her stepfather, its glittering, furtive eyes and heavy 
jaws. 


II. 


Almost immediately after that reception Maria, accompanied 
by a single attendant—a faithful Irish girl, Norah Flynn—had 
been taken abroad by her stepfather, and had never been 
permitted to remain long anywhere. Mr. Mainwaring seemed 
possessed by a very demon of restlessness and he never per- 
mitted his young charge to make any acquaintances whatso- 
ever. In fact, his chief aim seemed to be to isolate her from 
society. So that she had spent whole weeks, shut up with her 
maid, in an inaccessible tower on a Scottish coast; she had 
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occupied for six whole months a native hut on the west coast 
of Africa, where she had contracted the fever so dreaded by 
foreigners; and had been nursed back to health by the faithful 
Norah. Thence she had been hurried off to Egypt and had 
been hidden in a village, consisting of a sand-bank, a handful 
of huts, and a few stunted pines and sycamores. 

On all of these occasions Harvey Mainwaring had absented 
himself, wandering about the country engaged in pursuits of 
his own, and had usually reappeared for short intervals, merely 
to remove his stepdaughter to some new place of abode. His 
arrival, which was nearly always unexpected, filled mistress and 
maid with dismay, and kept them during his absence in a 
state of feverish unrest. His temper, always moody and uncer- 
tain, grew more and more violent as the years sped on, so that 
Maria Laurentia scarcely dared to speak or move in his 
presence. 

Once, during their stay in Egypt, there had been a fearful 
scene. Whilst the two women had been alone they had been 
chased home at dusk by a drunken Egyptian, who had after- 
wards stood without the hut, threatening to beat down the 
door or to set it on fire, while he brandished a weapon and 
declared that he would kill them both. They were rescued 
from this peril by a young American, who had chanced to be 
in the neighborhood, and who introduced himself as Walter 
Nesbitt, of New York. He had felt himself curiously attracted 
by the pale, wistful face and the pair of brown eyes belong- 
ing to the girl he had rescued, and had delayed his departure, 
from day to day, for that fascinating expedition up. the Nile 
for which he had come to Egypt. He had been quite unaware 
of Miss Fenton’s name and history, and, after her meeting with 
the drunken Egyptian, the girl had carefully concealed the 
ring which had drawn that unwelcome attention upon them. 
The unusual circumstances of their meeting, and the fact that 
they were the only two Americans in the vicinity, no doubt 
drew the young people together, and there were a few days 
which poor Maria regarded as an oasis in the desert of her 
existence. 

Harvey Mainwaring suddenly returned, and, having learned 
something of the truth, flew into a violent rage. All his pre- 
vious paroxysms of anger paled before the fury which then 
possessed him, and he struck his defenceless ward a blow in 
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the mouth which caused the blood to gush forth and knocked 
her senseless. At dawn, on the following morning, he removed 
Maria Laurentia from Egypt, and after a brief stay in Algiers 
and a lonely month in the quaint Moorish town of Granada, 
he had suddenly. brought her to Rome. He had engaged 
rooms in an ancient palazzo, looking forth upon a rectangular 
courtyard; but she might as well have found herself in the 
heart of Sahara, so close a watch did he keep upon her move- 
ments and so completely did he isolate her from society. 
And this was the more remarkable that he himself entered 
with something of his former zest into the social life of the 
place and became as popular as ever in the American colony 
there. He always referred to his stepdaughter as a chronic 
invalid, who had never entirely recovered from a fever she 
had contracted during their sojourn in Africa. 


IIT. 


So Maria Laurentia, shivering in a dressing gown and sit- 
ting near a grate-fire, had scarcely had a glimpse of the 
wondrous city, and had been led up the marble stairs of the 
loggia as though it had been the path to prison. She was 
reflecting, too, as she sat there that, for the greater part of 
five years, she had been shut out from all those spiritual ad- 
vantages, which had once seemed to her soindispensable. For 
she had inherited something of her mother’s fervent devotion, 
together with the sturdy faith of the Fentons, and she had 
scrupulously observed all that had been possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

She had assisted now and again at a stolen Mass or a for- 
bidden Benediction, and had said her daily Rosary, and knelt, 
night and morning, with Norah, to offer up the accustomed 
prayers. But here in the very centre of Catholicity, sur- 
rounded as she knew she was by numberless churches, the 
churches of which she had long ago read with eager enthusi- 
asm, it made her soul sick to be shut out from their portals, 
and she longed for an opportunity once more to receive the 
Sacraments. 

Norah entered the room suddenly, with a flurried air and 
on tiptoe. Drawing near, she confided to her mistress in a 
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whisper, as though her stepfather were listening, that Mr. Main- 
waring had gone to Naples for a day or two. She had heard 
him mention the circumstance to a group of friends, and had 
herself seen him off at the railway station. And it had 
occurred to honest Norah that here was the opportunity, so 
long sought, to steal away to church. Maria Laurentia was on 
her feet in an instant, her pale face flushing pink with excite- 
ment, while Norah arranged her hair and helped her into a 
handsome, but unobtrusive, walking costume. It chanced that 
the church of the Capuchins in the Piazza Barberini was the 
nearest to their lodgings, and the two women hurried thither 
with trembling eagerness. 

A priest was summoned to the confessional, a well-known 
preacher and celebrated English friar, Father Bonaventure. 
‘With a joy and thankfulness indescribable, Maria took her 
place within the sacred tribunal, and poured forth her soul in 
a general confession. After the absolution she told the con- 
fessor enough of her history to enable him to perceive that 
she was the victim of unusual circumstances, and she begged 
of him to call upon her, and to force his way in, despite all 
denials from the servants, whom her stepfather had set to 
watch over her. It was her intention, should Mr. Mainwaring 
be present, to confront him with the friar and make public her 
story. In the event of her stepfather’s continued absence, she 
resolved to ask the Capuchin’s advice and to be guided by 
him implicitly. 

This being settled, Maria went forth with Norah, rejoicing 
in the soft beauty of the Roman twilight, which seemed to 
harmonize with the spiritual peace and joy which flooded her 
spirit and made her feel strong for any trial. The rare Italian 
sunset streamed over the hills, and lights began to gleam 
out over the classic Tiber. The majestic figure upon the cas- 
tle of San Angelo caught the girl’s eye and seemed to sug- 
gest the heavenly protection extended to the weak as to the 
strong. 

As mistress and maid hastened along, and while Maria’s 
eyes were still fixed upon the statue of the archangel, a young 
man, turning the corner hastily, ran into the pair. He raised 
his hat with a hasty apology, but in so doing the button of 
his sleeve caught in the lace of a mantle which Maria carried 
over her arm. It was most embarrassing; the young man 
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struggling with the refractory button seemed to make confu- 
sion worse confounded, when all of a sudden, by a happy in- 
spiration, he began to search in his pocket for a pen-knife, 
exclaiming: 

“1 will cut it off!” 

At the same moment Maria’s heart gave a joyful leap and 
Norah uttered a delighted cry. 

‘““Mr. Nesbitt! sure it’s Mr. Nesbitt! And to think that 
we didn’t know you.” 

After the first surprise of the unexpected meeting, Miss 
Fenton declared that they had just been to the church of the 
Capuchins. 

“To the Capucini?” echoed Walter; ‘‘ why, that’s where 
I also go myself, and I wonder if you chanced to meet my 
good old friend, Father Bonaventure.” 

This mention of the monk gave a new impetus to the con- 
versation and another excuse for lingering in that enchanting 
twilight, which is like no other in the world. Presently the 
vivid coloring began to fade and the landscape was wrapped in 
a soft, silvery haze, which added an ethereal beauty to all 
things and seemed to enfold the two young people in a world 
of their own. At last people began to stare, and prudent 
Norah, ever fearful of the untimely reappearance of the erratic 
Mr. Mainwaring, began to remind her young mistress that the 
air from the marshes was dangerous after sundown, ard that 
strangers ran the risk of malaria. Walter then asked when he 
should see her again, and Maria shook her head sadly, declar- 
ing that it was very hard to tell. She shuddered when she 
remembered the violent scene which had followed their last 
meeting, and Walter cried out in alarm: 

“Why, there you are taking a chill! How thoughtless I 
have been!” , 

And despite all denials he wrapped Maria in the mantle 
which hung over her arm, and advised Norah to bring her 
mistress home as briskly as possible. In the young girl’s ears, 
however, blended with the melodious sound of the Angelus 
pealing forth from every campanile in Rome, was Walter Nes- 
bitt’s assurance that he would see her soon again. 
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IV. 


A day or two after his return from Naples Harvey Main- 
waring, strolling about in his aimless fashion, stood watching a 
group of tourists surrounding the immortal Fountain of Trevi, 
and throwing coin over their shoulder into the sparkling water. 
He observed them with cynical eyes and heard their laughing 
allusions to the olden prophecy that those who drank of the 
water and paid tribute to the presiding spirit should see Rome 
ence again before they died. He beheld, too, as they scrambled 
for the coin, the group of ragged urchins, graceful and pictur- 
esque, having escaped, as it might seem, from immortal can- 
vases to disport themselves in the transparent air and the 
exquisite brightness of the Roman sunshine. A passing acquaint- 
ance stopped to speak to Harvey Mainwaring, remarking in 
the course of conversation: “I see that your stepdaughter is 
with you and seems improved in health.” 

“‘She is with me,” replied Mr. Mainwaring, ‘“‘and her health 
is a shade better; but may I ask how you know?” 

“Well, truth to tell,” explained the other, “I recognized 
Miss Fenton by her remarkable ring. I remembered having 
seen it upon her finger at a reception some years ago in New 
York. Society was agog just then with the romantic history 
of the Fenton opal.” 

‘“Yes, yes, I remember,” assented Mr. Mainwaring drily; 
“but I am curious to know how you chanced to see the ring 
at the present juncture, for my ward has. been a perfect hermit 
since our arrival in Rome. I am quite in despair about her.” 

“When the cat’s away the mice will play, old fellow,” 
laughed the acquaintance, “and I chanced to see Miss Fenton 
twice in the course of the same afternoon. She was coming 
out of some old church, in the first instance, and my eye was 
caught by the gleam of the ring. By the way, it would be 
more prudent for her to glove that hand.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said Mr. Mainwaring, “but young 
women are so very imprudent. I do hope she didn’t fatigue 
herself, for I think you mentioned having met her again in the 
course of the same afternoon.” 

“So I did, so I did; and, if it isn’t telling tales out of school, 
she was talking next time to an uncommonly good-looking 
chap. I know him, too, or, at least, his people. He’s a New- 
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Yorker, his father’s on ’Change—Nesbitt of the stock-brokerage 
firm of Nesbitt & Sons.” 

“Ah, yes, yes—Nesbitt; I think I have heard the name,” 
put in Harvey Mainwaring blandly. 

Well, this Nesbitt’s a fine fellow, I’m told, and even the 
Fenton heiress might do worse; and there were Miss Fenton 
and he billing and cooing in the twilight. Heighho! boys will 
be boys and girls will be girls.” 

And the loquacious American hurried away, leaving Harvey 
Mainwaring to digest his pleasantries as best he might, and to 
work himself up into a very storm of rage, equalled only by 
that tornado which had burst upon Maria’s defenceless head in 
the Egyptian wilds. 

All that superstitious terror, that implicit belief in the 
old cabalistic maledictions, which had been invoked upon 
Maria and upon her guardians, her aiders and abetters, in any 
disregard of the conditions laid down for the possession of her 
fatal fortune and ill-omened jewel, now filled the darkened 
soul of the wretched stepfather. He had never professed nor 
practiced any religion, and had allowed the occult belief, which 
he had picked up during his long wanderings in the East, to 
darken and obscure his natural intellect. When he had married 
Maria’s mother, attracted partly by her beauty and partly by 
her wealth, he had heard the whole story of the jewel and 
had been put into possession of all the weird predictions 
connected with its ownership. It had become almost a mania 
with him to enforce all those regulations which he believed to 
have been laid down by the original donor of the jewel, and to 
compel Maria by their strict observance to attain at a given 
date the good fortune, which her guardian was to share, and to 
avert the disasters, which might otherwise overtake them both. 

He reached the palazzo in a condition of mind bordering 
upon frenzy and found Maria alone and engaged harmlessly 
enough in embroidery. He snatched the frame from her hand 
and threw it to the other side of the room. He stormed and 
he swore, circling round her like some bird of prey who is 
about to pounce upon a harmless dove. Hurling invectives at 
her, loading her with opprobrious epithets, he declared that he 
would take her away from Rome on the morrow, into the 
heart of Siberia, and that he would send Norah to the other 
ends of the earth. 
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Roused by these threats, the. poor little heiress rose and 
attempted to assert her dignity, declaring that she would refuse 
to leave Rome and that nothing should part her from Norah. 
As the frail figure stood thus confronting the great, bulky 
Hercules, with his flaming face and eyes which had taken on 
an awful suggestion of madness, the stepfather raised his arm 
in which was a loaded walking cane, and would have brought 
it down, with probably fatal results, upon his ward. Suddenly 
his arm was seized from behind. He turned furiously and in 
the dim light of the apartment felt a thrill of superstitious 
terror at the white, resolute face and tall form which confronted 
him. He gazed helplessly an instant and then recognized, as 
Maria likewise did with a totally opposite sensation, the brown 
robe, the rope, and sandals of St. Francis. He demanded with 
an oath how the triar had gained admittance, and for a few 
moments stood irresolute, still blinded by his rage and fear. 

But, as reason returned, Harvey Mainwaring bent instinc- 
tively to an idol which he bad worshipped all his life, that of 
public opinion. He muttered some sort of excuse for his late 
violence, which he attributed to a crisis in their family affairs, 
brought about by the headstrong folly of his ward. The 
Franciscan, who had met in his time with many curious situa- 
tions, accepted the apology and presently put Harvey Main- 
waring as much as possible at ease, and gave Maria Laurentia, 
who was trembling and exhausted, sufficient time to recover 
herself, before any topic of importance should be broached. 

Father Bonaventure’s keen eyes rested an instant on the 
ring and he observed: 

“‘T have always taken a peculiar interest in opals, which is 
a strange admission for one vowed to my Lady Poverty. But 
I once came across a curious document relating to an opal 
and concerning which I have since had many misgivings.” 

Harvey Mainwaring, who was at first but little interested, 
finally warmed into eager excitement as the monk related how 
in Palestine, in the sixties, he had devoted himself to the study 
of Arabic, by order of his superiors. About the same date 
he had become acquainted with an Englishman who, as it 
turned out in the course of the narrative, had been Arthur 
Fenton, and no other than Maria’s father. He had begged of 
the monk to translate an ancient prophecy, which formed an 
actual résumé of the history of the ring and of its relation to 
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the Fenton family. It was vague and incoherent at the best, 
largely interspersed with cabalistic curses and allusions to for- 
bidden arts, and a couple of its pages were exclusively devoted 
to the fortunes of the third female who, in the course of cen- 
turies, should possess the Fenton jewel. 

This hypothetical lady, who had actually materialized in 
the person of poor Maria Laurentia, was, according to the 
translation which the monk had made, to remain unmarried 
until she was thirty, to travel over land and sea, visiting every 
continent and innumerable cities, rather than marry one of her 
own race. She was. to eschew the society of women and 
clerics and was, in fact, to lead a solitary existence. And all 
this under the direst penalties, such as loss of fortune, failure 
in undertakings, misery, and an untimely death; the same 
chastisements were to strike those connected with her, and es- 
pecially her guardians or those having authority over her. 

Father Bonaventure, while laughing heartily at these prog- 
nostications, declared: 

“Now I very much fear that in my imperfect knowledge 
of the Arabic tongue, in which I have since attained pro- 
ficiency, I may have completely reversed the prophecy. Not 
that it matters in the least, since all things are in the hands 
of an over-ruling Providence, which shapes man’s destiny in 
his own despite.” 

He glanced at Harvey Mainwaring, who sat restlessly lis- 
tening, his whole face lighted up by an intense interest in the 
utterances of that friar, whose hand had, forty years before, 
transcribed the very parchment by which the stepfather had 
been ordering his own and Maria’s life. 

“As a matter of philological interest,” went on the priest, 
“and, if you will, of poetic justice, I should like to have the 
opportunity of comparing those two documents, the original 
and my translation.” 

Harvey Mainwaring without a word jumped up from his 
seat and rushed to a writing desk, whence he presently pro- 
duced the identical parchments. Father Bonaventure gave 
them a cursory attention, begging permission to take them 
home to the monastery for closer inspection. Mr. Mainwaring 
consented somewhat reluctantly, his Protestant mind still im- 
bued with a distrust and dislike of the clerical profession. 


° 
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V. 


The sequel to that curious story, and what made the 
Fenton opal more than ever celebrated, can be told in a very 
few sentences. Father Bonaventure had, as he said, by the 
bungling of participles and the wrong use of cases, completely 
changed the character of the prophecy. The third female in- 
heritor of the ring was, in truth, ordained to marry early and, 
under fearful anathemas, to marry one of her own race, from 
whom neither cities nor continents, nor travels by land and 
sea, should ultimately separate her. Her happiness was to 
come through a woman and a cleric, and much good fortune 
was to accrue to guardians or others who helped her to carry 
out her destiny. 

Harvey Mainwaring, who, it may be said, from that time 
forth much improved in character and disposition, was still 
disposed to tremble at what he had escaped. For following 
the erroneous translation, he had unwittingly violated every 
law which the mysterious document had laid down. Father 
Bonaventure laughed heartily at his fears, crying: 

““*What shadows we are! what shadows we pursue,’ as 
regards this earthly life of ours. Why, man, that old sage of 
the Orient put down a few wise axioms upon paper and 
called them a prophecy, giving them the sanction of a few 
Arabic maledictions. And here was I, giving a false interpre- 
tation of the matter in the confident, student fashion, and here 
were you striving to carry out, not the old fakir’s instructions, 
but my worthless rendering of them, and here are [we all in 
the city of Rome, in this year of grace, foreseeing a very 
happy ending to the whole business.” 

And this happy ending certainly came to pass. Father 
Bonaventure’s services were once more called into requisition, 
and the quaint church of the Capuchins was filled to over- 
flowing, especially with the members of the American Colony, 
on the occasion of a fashionable wedding. Walter Nesbitt, by 
the eloquent pleading of the Capuchin, assisted by a still more 
skilful advocate, Young Love himself, had put aside his objec- 
tion to marrying an heiress much wealthier than himself, on 
the ground that he had sought an insignificant little person- 
age entirely for herself and when quite unacquainted with her 
history. 
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The young couple had sailed at once for New York, where 
the bride came into an additional fortune, which had been 
quietly waiting in the hands of the family solicitors till she 
should contract a suitable marriage. She had settled a hand- 
some sum upon her step-father, towards-whom she bore no 
malice, and had given Norah a place of honor in the new 
household. From the very first the Fenton heiress became 
conspicuous in every good work, seeming anxious to expend 
as much as possible of her fortune for the welfare of others 
and the promotion of Christ’s kingdom. 

Both she and her husband were very popular in society, 
which was once more agog over the romantic history of Maria’s 
family, and, in particular, that portion of it which related to 
the bride as the third feminine inheritor of the famous Fen- 
ton opal. 





©HE SAINTS OF GOD. 


BY BROTHER REMIGIUS, C.S.C. 


S one who, walking in the twilight gloom, 
Hears distant voices sweetly toned that bring 
Surcease to saddest heart, the while they sing 
Of faith and love—God’s choicest gifts the bloom— 
So list’ning to our holy friends for whom 
The church’s portals wide to-day we fling, 
I hear their aisles and fretted arches ring 
The victor’s song of triumph o’er the tomb. 


Yet they were of our kin, our weakness shared, . 
The cup of pleasure they were not denied ; 

While we its captives were, these heroes dared, 
Enamored of the cross, to turn aside. 

They heard His voice and followed in the way, 

Till on their vision broke eternal day. 


. 





VERA. 


BY A. T. EDMUND. 


DS UITE the handsomest girl in the room,” said 
Ralph Everton, glancing critically at the lady 
under discussion. ‘“ Absolutely ripping! Intro- 
duce me, old chap, do!” 

Maia Charlie Langton caught his breath sharply. 
It salad him to hear this girl discussed, as though she were 
some beautiful piece of china. She was something almost 
sacred in his eyes. It was hateful, he thought, that women 
should be compelled by fashion to display themselves to the 
critical gaze of any and everybody. 

“Say!” went on Ralph Everton, “she is lovely. To win 
her will be something to be proud of.” 

They were crossing the room towards the beautiful Miss 
Rushleigh as he said this. But Langton made no reply, 
though any one looking at him could see that he was none 
too pleased at the request. 

He, a big, broad-shouldered Yorkshireman, with a fair, 
good-humored, and strong face, was a complete contrast to tke 
slender, thin-lipped, dark-haired friend, whose weak vacillating 
chin boded ill for the happiness of any one who was entrusted 
to his keeping. And the characters of the two men were, if 
possible, even more dissimilar. But young Everton possessed 
one advantage over the other—that he was the owner of Ever- 
ton Towers and £4,000 a year. Langton had nothing but his 
wits to depend upon. 

Everton and Miss Rushleigh appeared to get on splendidly. 
They danced and talked together as if they had known each 
other for years, instead of hours. 

Langton looked on in amazement. His friend, in an hour, 
had accomplished what he had taken months to do. This 
brought a strange and sudden pain to his heart. The hope of 
many weeks suddenly fell from him, and numbness and empti- 
ness unspeakable remained. 

“What is the matter with you?” asked Miss Rushleigh, 
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when later on she was sitting out with him;, ‘you look as if 
you had seen a ghost and didn’t like it. How glum you 
are!” 

“Am I?” he replied. ‘‘ Nothing’s amiss with me that I 
know of.” 

“Oh! Come now; something has put you out. Have I 
done anything?” she asked with a coquettish glance. “If so, 
I’m sorry, for we have always been good friends, and I 
haven’t so many that I can afford to lose one.” 

“Oh! Miss Rushleigh,” cried he, not a little ashamed of 
his ill-humor, “you have been awfully good to me—talked to 
me, danced with me, which was more than I deserved, for I 
know I am a stupid fellow at best. . . .” 

“Now I am not going to allow you to backbite yourself in 
this way,” she interrupted laughingly; ‘‘neither am I going 
to enumerate your good points, because,” and she turned her 
eyes full upon him, ‘“‘ you might grow too conceited, and be 
spoiled altogether.” 

A deep flush mounted to his brow. Words of admiration 
rushed to his lips; but the recollection that he was a penni- 
less barrister, and, alas! a briefless one too, checked them. 
What would the imperious beauty beside him say to such pre- 
sumption, he wondered. 

“TI don’t like you at all to-night,” said the girl suddenly. 
‘‘T have never known you to be so stupid. Please take me. 
back?” 

The words were spoken almost scornfully. But a keen ob- 
server might have noticed a shade of disappointment upon the 
girl’s countenance, and a twitching of lips, that did not spring 
from annoyance alone. 

Would she have thought a declaration too presumptious ? 
As he rose to accompany her to the ball-room, a red rose that 
she was wearing at her bosom fell at his feet. And as Charlie 
stooped to pick it up, the flower, which was too full blown, 
shed its petals—“ Like our life,” thought he bitterly. | 

After this evening Langton resolutely avoided Vera. And 
so Ralph Everton had every opportunity of pressing his suit. 
For the moment he was desperately in love and lost no 
time in bringing things to a head. He had been sure that 
Langton was as deeply smitten with Miss Rushleigh as he was 
himself, and he also guessed that the girl was not entirely in- 
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different. This, however, did not keep him from haymaking 
during the sunshine; rather the reverse, it only incited him. 

So well indeed did he play his part that when, in due 
course, he proposed for her hand, few of their set were sur- 
prised to find him installed as the accepted lover. 

Vera Rushleigh, since her parent’s death, had lived with 
an aunt, Mrs. Dalmaine. She was left penniless, but it was 
known that whatever Mrs. Dalmaine had would be bequeathed 
to her only niece. 

When the engagement was announced it was looked upon 
as a very lucky one. To be mistress of a fine estate was not 
to be despised. And if there were ugly rumors about gam- 
bling and other drawbacks on the part of the bridegroom 
elect, they were speedily hushed with the cynical remark, 
that a man had better sow his wild oats before marriage than 
after. 

As to differences of religion between them, well, no one 
in their circle considered that much of a drawback. 

To Vera herself the engagement, however, did not bring 
entire satisfaction. Though she knew she was making a bril- 
liant marriage, and one that would ensure her holding a good 
position in society, she could not but fear that a man could 
never :make a woman happy with the religious opinions, or 
rather the want of them, which Everton proclaimed. 

Whether the sudden withdrawal of Charlie Langton’s atten- 
tions had helped her to decide upon accepting his friend’s pro- 
posal, no one ever knew. It was noticed, nevertheless, by 
Mrs. Dalmaine, that, as the time for her marriage drew near, 
Vera began to show signs of fear and apprehension. Her 
lover, she explained, upon being questioned, had expressed 
himself strongly against having the ceremony performed in 
the Catholic Church. 

He was so obstinate, that his objection threatened to stand 
in the way of the marriage altogether. He used every argu- 
ment he could think of to convince his fiancée that she ought 
to conform to his wishes in this matter. Vera, however, stood 
firm. She would break off her engagement rather than begin 
her married life with a sin. To a man of his temperament 
this only made her appear the more desirable. If it proved that 
she would sooner forego all the advantages of such a marriage 
than act against her religious scruples, it also showed that she 
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was not so ready to throw herself into his arms as he had 
supposed. This only strengthened his desire. Besides, might 
not his friend Langton return after all and win the prize? So 
he withdrew his objection, and the marriage took place. 
Charlie Langton declined to be best man on the occasion, or 
even to be a guest at the wedding; and he dropped completely 
out of their circle. 


In her new life Vera found very little leisure in a con- 
tinual round of gaieties. Their country house, Everton Towers, 
seemed always to be full of guests. So she saw as little of 
her husband as falls to the lot of most fashionable wives. 
This was scarcely regretted, or hardly realized, in the constant 
excitement of her new position. But it was not long before 
she noticed that Ralph often had fits of irritability which 
he called “nerves.”” They were noticed after the visit of a 
certain Mrs. Gurney, a beautiful and most fascinating Creole, 
who was a frequent visitor at Everton. 

Her society seemed amazingly agreeable to her host. 
Indeed, it was so to most men. Her Titian red head was 
generally the centre of a group of admirers, whom she alter- 
nately amused and snubbed. It mattered not if all the other 
women declared that her hair was dyed and her complexion 
enamelled. Men worshipped the idol whether painted or not. 
Ralph Everton’s demeanor towards her was as discreet as is possi- 
ble between a frivolous woman of the world and a good-look- 
ing, none too scrupulous host. Nevertheless, Vera, as well as 
other members of the house party, knew that this woman held 
over her husband a charm that no other possessed. 

The truth was that Mrs. Gurney, like Ralph, had scarcely a 
serious thought in life. Both lived for pleasure, and pursued 
it in every phase. While Vera, whose strong principles com- 
pelled her to look with scorn upon many of the frivolities in 
which her husband and the lively Creole found so much amuse- 
ment, had a seriousness and loftiness of character as far removed 
from theirs as could well be imagined. 

Cards and gambling were the business of the day at 
Everton, and none but bridge players ever received an invita- 
tion. It began to leak out also that the turf claimed the 
young squire’s attention to a considerable extent. Rumors of 
heavy losses presently reached Vera’s ears, and she gently 
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ventured to remonstrate; but her husband met her with a half 
jest and an impatient assurance that there was no fear of his 
coming to any harm. Her peace of mind was not seriously 
disturbed, therefore, until ready money began to grow scarce. 

Just at this time her immediate attention was taken off 
other matters by the birth of a son and heir. At first her 
child brought rapture untold to his mother’s heart, and she 
hoped fervently that he would be a salutary influence upon 
Ralph’s life. 

But Vera never sounded the limits of her husband’s shallow- 
ness, until the time came for him to keep his written promise 
that his children should be baptized and brought up in their 
mother’s religion. 

“No son of mine shall ever put his foot inside your idola- 
trous churches,” he said vindictively, when the subject was 
broached to him. 

Except on the occasion of his marriage, Everton had never 
entered the doors of any church since he was a boy; so his 
convictions were of no more value than his knowledge of the 
amount of idolatry practised in the Catholic Church. 

“Once I was beguiled into going into the accursed place,” 
he went on without daring to look at the proud dark eyes 
which he knew were fixed upon him in wistful reproach. 

“I swore then it should be the last time. My children 
shall not be baptized at all, until they are old enough to decide 
for themselves. I am not going to have any opinion on religion 
cut and dried for them. When they are old enough it will be 
time for them to use their own discretion in such matters.” 

A shudder of horror convulsed Vera; tears filled her eyes. 
“But Ralph,” she pleaded, with one hand outstretched to grasp 
his as he passed the sofa restlessly pacing up and down, “you 
promised; you gave your word, you cannot go back.” 

“Can't 1?” he answered sneeringly, his face in a shamed 
sort of way still turned from her. “I was inveigled into 
writing that rot. It is not worth the paper written upon, as 
far as the law goes. So put a smooth face on it, Vera. My 
mind is made up on that point, and nothing shall alter my 
decision.” 

The poor mother began to despair. “Oh Ralph! And I 
thought you would be so pleased at having a son, that in very_ 
gratitude you would listen to me for once.” 
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Her eyes sought his with desperate pleading. Her babe, 
their babe, slept peacefully upon-her breast, all unconscious of 
the struggle his coming had called forth. 

“It would make me so happy to have him brought up in 
my faith. You never even hinted to the contrary. fata 

“Not I!” he interrupted fiercely. ‘‘What was the good? 
You would only have been whining and pining about it, and I 
was not anxious for a sickly child. And as for being grateful 
—bless us, you are not the only woman who has borne her 
husband a son,” he finished brutally. 

Vera’s stately head drooped upon her infant, as though she 
would shield him from his father’s baneful words. 

A sickening dread pierced her heart. 

“ And mark my words, Vera,” he continued without giving 
his wife time to speak; “if you deceive me in this, and attempt 
to play any tricks upon me, I shall put a stop to your going 
to your church at all.” 

Another shiver crept through the beautiful woman before 
him, and big tears of bitterness forced their way through her 
downbent lids. A horrible conviction seized her that the little 
influence she once had held over this self-willed man had 
slipped from her for ever. 

It was useless, at any rate for the present, to say more on 
the subject. Everton so watched her movements that, even if 
she attempted to disobey him, it was doubtful whether she 
could have succeeded. 

Another year went by. Much of Vera’s beauty was fad- 
ing. She had grown thin and wan, and an expression of fear 
and despair played havoc with her eyes. Her mouth, too, 
lost its sweet, tender curves, and a tenseness, painful to see, 
now marked it. 

In truth Ralph Everton had long since tired of her, and 
she knew it. For him no woman compared with the fascinat- 
ing Mrs. Gurney, who not only captivated his fancy, but also 
what he was pleased to call his heart. He made no secret of 
neglecting his wife, or that he admired her rival. Meanwhile, 
during the last few months, his gambling debts had compelled 
him to mortgage his estate, which unfortunately was not 
entailed. Before Véra’s second child was born Everton Towers 
had been let, and the family took up their abode in a small 
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house in the neighborhood. It had become difficult to find 
money for the household bills. 

Their little son, now fifteen months old, was still unbap- 
tized. His broken-hearted mother realized that her baby girl, 
too, would also be thrown upon the treacherous world with no 
religion and no faith to guide their faltering footsteps. In an 
utter helplessness, which was fast goading her to despair, the 
poor mother almost prayed that God would take her little 
ones. What would be their fate if anything happened to her? 
The thought appalled her. Her heart yearned over them in 
their sweet innocence, their appealing little ways. But for the 
curse under which their father had placed them, what happi- 
ness might they not bring into her life? As it was, their 
very beauty, their very appealing helplessness, smote her at 
every turn with an unspeakable dread for the future. 

Gambling had gone on unchecked, and now ruin, absolute 
ruin, stared them in the face. She was powerless to stay his 
downward course. Remonstrance was useless. It only drove 
him into violent passions. He resented any interference on her 
part with a bitterness totally undeserved; for Vera had done 
all that a wife could do to reclaim him. The fact was that 
she was as incapable of descending to his level, as he was of 
appreciating her higher and nobler qualities. Had she been a 
creature of impulse, caring for nothing, heeding nothing, but 
the excitement of the moment, her hold over him might per- 
haps have lasted longer. 

The blow came. Everton Towers was for sale. Their 
creditors, hungry, grasping, and perhaps needy, seized it. 
Nothing was left for them to live upon but Vera’s small in- 
come. 

Ralph went about with lowered brow and darkened counte- 
nance, cursing his luck, cursing his marriage, cursing even his 
children; calling them “a drag upon him, and a. nuisance.” 
He became more and more desperate, now that everything was 
lost. He would listen to no one. The gambler’s conviction, 
that luck was bound to change, was now his. Some grand 
“coup” might set him right again. 

Accordingly, he left the house one morning in the highest 
spirits, declaring that he would bring back great winnings from 
the race. 

It was a relief to his wife to know that he would be absent 
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for several hours. Now was her opportunity. The distracted 
mother, long since convinced that the hand of God had fallen 
upon them, could but attribute her misfortunes to yielding in 
the matter of her children’s religion. 

In spite of the risk she determined to seize the first chance 
that presented itself, and take them off to the church and have 
them baptized. 

Her husband had no sooner left the house than she began 
preparations. Should heaven befriend her she could easily 
get home before his return. 

But this was not to be, for the first person she encountered 
on her return was the one of all others she least desired to 
meet. 

“Where have you been?” he shouted hoarsely. Vera saw 
at once that he had been drinking heavily. ‘Where did you 
take the brats to?” 

His wife cowered under his menacing look, and she mur- 
mured something about a drive. 

“A drive! Rubbish! You have been to your idol-wor- 
shipping church. I saw Peters, the cab-driver, outside when I 
passed, but I little thought he was waiting for you. If you 
think you have done me, you will find yourself mistaken. The 
children shall be sent away. I have won some money to-day, 
and I shall use it to remove the brats from their mother’s evil 
influence.” 

“Oh!” cried Vera with a shudder; “do not speak so be- 
fore Bertie, I entreat. The child is old enough to understand, 
Let me take him to bed, and we can discuss this afterwards.” 

She rang for the maid to carry the sleeping babe upstairs, 
while she turned to take her little gon in her arms; but her 
husband, striding hastily forward, thrust his arm between them. 
The child, alarmed at the sudden movement, rushed to his 
mother with a wild cry, and clutched hold of her gown. 

“‘So you are trying to steal my boy’s affection from his father, 
that’s part of your little game. Well, we shall see who is 
going to be the winner’; and he pushed her out-stretched 
arm violently on one side. 

The poor child, thinking his father meant to strike him, 
stepped suddenly backwards and fell with a terrible thud against 
the fender. 

“Curse you!” shouted the infuriated man. ‘You don’t 
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thwart me with impunity”; and he again gave his wife a vio- 
lent push. But she was too quick for him this time, and had 
lifted poor little Bertie from the floor ere he could get past 
her. 

“Hush, oh! hush, for God’s sake!” she whispered brokenly. 
“TI believe you have killed your child.” 

With terrified and sobered gaze the man stood for a moment 
and looked at the white, still face of his son. Then, without 
another word, he turned and fled. 


Vera never saw her husband again. Her child never rallied 
from the shock. In less than a month his mother, broken- 
hearted, laid him in his little grave. 

The fallen rose was shedding its petals. 


Though the young mother had but a small income she felt 
she could manage, with the help of some work, to keep herself 
and her baby girl. 

But her first anxiety was to place as great a distance be- 
tween the child and her father as possible. Her one dread 
being that he would one day come and carry her darling 
away. 

Baby Kathleen was now her only earthly consolation. To 
part with her would break the last link that bound her to this 
world at all; for her health was rapidly failing her. Only 
sheer force of will kept her from collapse. But baby Kathleen 
was destined for a better world than a mother’s wildest dreams. 
Her sweet ways, her loving disposition, her angelic countenance, 
marked her already as too precious for this life. When but 
two years old disease seized her, and she gradually faded 
away. 

Perhaps her happy brother had been praying among the 
lilies of heaven for the company of the little playmate he had 
left behind—who knows? 

And what pen could describe the anguish of the mother’s 
soul as this, the rose’s last petal, drifted from her! 

Poor Vera, childless, and worse than a widow, was alone. 
A broken spirit and a faded beauty made her long for the 
peace of death, through whose gates only she could again meet 
those she had loved long and lost awhile. 

She had heard, some time since, that Everton and Mrs. 
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Gurney had fled the country. But this did not make her safe 
from her husband. So she left her present home and sought 
one in London, where she could more easily hide herself. 

Little Kathleen’s illness had been-a great expense, and now 
her mother could only afford the cheapest of London’s dingy 
lodging-rooms. Though accustomed all her life to every com- 
fort, she never murmured at the poorness of her present sur- 
roundings. But the life of the solitary woman, ill and stricken 
with poverty, in the wilderness of London is truly desolate and 
soul-wearing. 

It was perhaps as much from privation as actual disease 
that she fell ill so soon after her arrival. Ashamed of her cir- 
cumstances, she had told no one.of her change of address, nor 
had she made any acquaintances. For the same reason also 
she had not called at the clergy-house. 

The people in the house were kind in their rough and 
ready way, though they left her much to herself. In the be- 
ginning of her illness Vera hoped to get better; but, on find- 
ing that she slowly grew worse, she asked two or three times 
that a priest might be sent for. No one, however, seemed 
to trouble about sending the message, or it was forgotten. 
It was nobody’s business, and the landlady had enough to do 
with her lodgers without going after parsons, she said to her- 
self. 

At all events no priest came, and the poor woman was in 
despair. God’s hand was touching her now heavily, and she 
felt the want of his grace to continue the fight to the end 
with courage and resignation. Would God’s priest ever come 
on his errand of mercy? She waited and prayed and hoped. 
Ah, how alone was she at this moment. Alone, calling for 
help, and with no one to aid her! 

Then at last she called upon her children among the angels 
to obtain this mercy for her; and one night, when the end 
was very near, while the oft-repeated prayer was still upon 
her lips, she seemed to hear a slow, firm footstep halt at her 
door. And lo! a tall, broad-shouldered priest entered and 
gently approached her. 

The dying woman raised herself with a painful effort. She 
could hardly believe the evidence of her own senses. A mist 
gathered before her eyes, and she half wondered whether the 
dreamy languor stealing over her was indeed death. A voice 
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recalled her scattered thoughts; a voice, the tone of which 
took back memory to days of long ago. This was an hallu- 
cination, she thought, and a forerunning of the end. 

The priest saw her dangerous condition. He heard her con- 
fession, and gave her the Bread of Life, staying awhile after- 
wards to whisper words of sweet encouragement, words to 
soothe the soul in its agony. 

Breaking off quite suddenly, however, as though following 
a train of thought suggested by his penitent’s apparently 
lonely plight, he said with a kind smile: “ Child, would you 
not like to have your children with you, now that your con- 
fession is over? Shall I call them to you?” 

‘““My children?” repeated the woman in bewilderment. “I 
have none.” 

And a great solitary tear stole down her wasted cheeks. 
“T had two, but they are in heaven.” 

“ But,” persisted the priest with a mystified air, “‘ who, then, 
were the little ones who came to fetch me? Two of the most 
beautiful children I have ever seen. I was struck with their 
unusual beauty—a sweet baby girl of two or thereabouts, and 
a fine manly boy a year or so older—like little angels. And 
they brought me to your door saying, ‘Mother is there.’” 

Vera’s eyes fixed in solemn awe upon the priest’s face 
while he spoke, and then tears gushed forth in a torrent. 

“Father,” she sobbed, “you have described the two dar- 
lings I have lost. God must have sent them for you. I 
prayed so hard to them that a priest might come—and God 
sent my little ones.” 

She fell back. upon her pillow, even as the words were 
uttered ; and, though the room was in semi-darkness, the priest 
had little doubt that the end was now very near. He sat for 
a moment in silence. He was, indeed, overcome by a feeling 
of awe. In the face of God’s wondrous mercy, which he had 
just witnessed, it was difficult to collect his thoughts. But he 
was aroused by Vera asking him for a bundle of letters which 
were tied up and addressed to her husband. 

With quick, firm tread the kind priest passed round the 
bed to where the woman pointed; and as the light from the 
solitary candle fell upon the address, which was written in a 
large, clear hand, he started almost involuntarily. 

“Ralph Everton!” ke exclaimed under his breath. ‘Can 
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this wreck possibly be the once proud, beautiful Vera Rush- 
leigh ?” 

A gasp from Vera made him look searchingly at her. She 
‘too had turned towards the light, and understood now why 
the voice of the priest had brought to mind memories of the 
‘past. “Father,” she murmured, “is it you after all who has 
brought me consolation on my death-bed?” 

“Thank God! child, yes”; he whispered earnestly. 

A change then came over the dying woman’s face, and the 
priest knew that the hour had come. 

“Tell him—I forgave him—” she gasped brokenly. 

A tremor ran through her, a happy look lit up her eyes 
and brought back some of their old beauty. 

“Bertie! little Kathleen!’ she murmured. And with a 
long-drawn sigh she passed away. 

With a hardly repressed sob Father Langton reverently 
closed her eyes. 

And then, with chastened spirit, he sought the people of 
the house to ask whether any children had been sent to the 
presbytery that night. But there were no children living 
there. His inquiries left no doubt in his mind that he had 
been called wonderfully to give the last help of God’s church 
to the sorrow-stricken soul of the woman he had known and 
loved in his youth. , 
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BY S. L. EMERY. 


HE Letters of a Country Pastor is a charming 
volume published in Paris, in 1894, by the 
house of Victor Lecoffre. This book has been 
translated into English, but as it is the original 
work that has come to our hand, we shall base 

our notice thereupon, translating freely as we write. The 
“Letters”” comprise a correspondence carried on between a 
young priest, Monsieur X , in his first parish of Saint-Julien, 
and his friend Jacques Voisin, a Catholic layman of Paris, 
together with a few letters from other sources that complete 
the sequence. 

In the opening epistle the recently appointed pastor pours 
out his heart to his trusted friend. “I am going to keep my 
promise,” he writes, “and tell you all about my modest life 
as curé. . . . When I received my appointment, at the 
close of the ecclesiastical retreat, Monseigneur said to me, in sub- 
stance: ‘My dear abbé, I am sending you to Saint-Julien, and 
I expect you to do some specially good work there. The 
parish is very much divided, and from these divisions religion 
has naturally suffered. . . . You must try to gain the con- 
fidence of these worthy people, and lead them back to God. 
If you meet with difficulties, I am here to advise and uphold 
‘you. If your heart grows faint, and sorrow upholds your soul, 
remember then that you are a priest of that God who died 
upon the cross. In giving you a parish, Monsieur le Curé’— 
and when Monseigneur said these words he spoke, for all his 
simple kindliness, with a certain solemnity in his tone—‘it is 
no promotion that I am bestowing upon you; it is only one 
burden the more that I am placing upon your priestly shoulders. 
Go, and may God bless you!’” 

The young pastor was much moved; more so, perhaps, than 
he had been since his ordination and his first Mass. He had 
come, light-hearted and smiling, to meet his bishop; he left 
him with a strange gravity, and profoundly touched; he felt 
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himself burdened with the care of immortal souls, and the 
burden was heavy. His appointment had at first pleased him 
greatly; he had thought that now he could map out his life 
to his own liking, subject no longer to another’s will; that he 
would now be his own master, dividing his time between his 
church, his catechism classes, his library, and his little garden; 
that he would read consecutively the Fathers of the Church, 
and even write learned books; that he would now be able to 
enlarge his library, subscribe to some periodical, keep in touch 
with the world of studious thought. 

What visits, too, he could make and receive, not worldly 
ones, nor for amusement, but it had seemed to him that it 
would be so delightful to discuss at will the most perplexing 
literary or philosophical or theological questions with his 
friendly brother priests. 

At the seminary he had always had the reputation of being 
a trifle talkative, and, later, he still found it difficult to think 
without talking aloud. While he knew very well that he who 
puts on the priestly garb puts on at the same time a burden 
and a ministry, and that he is thenceforth consecrated to the 
service of souls, and no longer belongs to himself alone, it had 
not been of these things, however, that he had been thinking 
just at the time his parish was given to him. He had thought 
of his duties, indeed, but especially of himself, and scafcely at 
all of his parishioners. 

But his bishop’s words had suddenly reminded him that, 
instead of mapping out his life in a way to suit himself, he 
ought to plan it after a fashion that would be most useful to 
the souls placed in his care. And our French curé in the 
present story is not a Luke Delmege; he is no man of problems, 
of dreams, of delusions, and of despair. He is an upright, 
simple, straightforward soul, for whom duty is a plain guide, 
and his-work in the church’s field an honor and a sufficing 
joy. He perceives at once that while the pleasant occupations 
he had anticipated could, after all, be his in moments of rare 
leisure only, and some of them perhaps not at all, this is, 
nevertheless, the priest’s peculiar lot. To deny self, to be at 
the service of others, to think very little about self, it was of 
all this that his bishop’s kindly words had reminded him; his 
injunction had aroused him, his blessing had strengthened him, 
The youthful pastor retraced his steps, less gay at heart, but 
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with a deeper peace; feeling on his shoulders the cross of 
Jesus, and conscious that it was no ill thing to sustain its 
weight in such a Master’s cause. 

The new curé finds but a chilling reception when he first 
enters his new parish; he even sees some doors and windows 
brusquely closed as he approaches, and his heart catches the 
icy chill. In his new home the cheering words of the old 
nurse of his childhood, who has come to keep house for him, 
fail to rouse him. These people, then, who detest him before 
they even know him, are the flock committed to his keeping! 
What has he done that they should receive him thus? He 
has come to serve them and to love them; yet surely it is 
difficult to love people who dislike you, and who shut their 
doors in your very face! Nevertheless, he is conscious that 
this love cannot be an impossible thing, since his vocation 
itself obliges him to love them. 

This, then, is the priesthood! It obliges to the very cen- 
tre of the soul. It is not merely a certain set of outward 
duties that it imposes upon one; it absorbs the entire man 
completely. Because he is a priest, and from that fact itself, 
he owes’ himself wholly to others, even to the most intimate 
fibres of his being. He can keep nothing for himself without 
wronging those to whom he owes himself. What a task and 
what a burden! How is it to be met? How is it to be 
borne? 

Suddenly rising, and leaving the house, he enters the 
church. My church, “je pénétrai dans l’Eglise, dans mon 
Eglise.” He does not even look around him; he sees only 
the little lamp that shines-tranquilly and all alone before the 
altar. Then a great peace all at once takes possession of him; 
he feels the true love, Love itself, welcoming him from the 
tabernacle; and no longer does it seem to him impossible to 
love and to fulfil his duty. For a long time he kneels and 
prays to his Divine and ever-present Master, who speaks to 
him in the stillness, and strengthens and comforts his soul. 

Luke Delmege strove to subdue his wounded feelings and 
to answer his perplexities under the open sky in a row-boat 
on the sea. The French curé conquers himself in church 
before his Lord; and then, with the same simple and practical 
faith, he goes forward in his daily path. With childlike frank- 
ness, and yet with a very keen eye for defects and needs and 
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opportunities, he describes his surroundings—his church, for 
instance; his loquacious sacristan, who has to be taught that 
the new pastor does not wish to hear all the old gossip of the 
parish; the school for girls, taught by two sisters of the Holy 
Family, to whom he commits at once that care of the vest- 
ments in which his predecessor had delighted, and whom he 
relieves at once from the catechising of the boys and girls 
before Vespers, a duty which had formerly been entrusted to 
them. 

“Our predecessor had suffered grievously from rheuma- 
tism,” writes the curé. ‘‘ Thanks be to God, I am not yet 
rheumatic! What should I do, then, if I did not hear the 
catechism ? Only take care, my good sisters, that your little 
girls know it better than any one else!” - 

Sunday comes, the day of the pastor’s installation. He has 
gained, meanwhile, some idea of what the congregation will 
be. About thirty families live in the small town, under as 
many separate roofs; and almost all of them are employed in 
some trade, while farming people live in the country rounda- . 
bout. There are also two chateaux, in one of which lives 
the Marquis of Saint-Julien with his family; in the other, 
a widowed vicountess of seventy years, who is present at 
Mass every morning, and who supports the parish school, 
while, like St. Teresa, she prizes above every advantage of 
wealth or birth her position as a humble child of the Catholic 
Church. 

At his installation, after the curé has been presented by 
the dean to his new parishioners, he enters the pulpit to speak 
to them. He tells them simply that he has come among them 
to be at their service in every possible way, but making no 
pretensions to govern them; that he only wishes to be useful 
to them, and that his most ardent wish is to see them attend 
faithfully at Mass and the sacraments, and lead a good Chris- 
tian life. Nevertheless, he assures them that he does not for- 
get that he is everybody’s pastor, and he declares that even 
those who do not come to church will find in him a devoted 
friend in all that concerns their temporal welfare, while he 
trusts that the time will come when they will entrust to him 
their spiritual concerns as well. 

The congregation did not seem ill-pleased, and yet the 
pastor keenly felt all that was lacking in himself when face to 
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face with these worthy people. How little he knew of their 
life ! 

“T was brought up in another part or this diocese,” he 
writes, “‘where neither the manners nor the customs were like 
those of Saint-Julien. Vainly I seek in my experience at the 
seminary for something to put me in touch with them. I know 
theology, philosophy, canon law; I have carefully worked at 
my cases of conscience, but I do not know how to talk to my 
parishioners. I know how to preach to an educated audience, 
after the old classic standards, and to treat of a text under 
two or three divisions, but I do not know how to make an 
exhortation. How am I going to explain the Gospel to these 
good peasants, these workmen, these sleepy women, these 
young girls with their heads in the air, these young men little 
anxious to hear sermons? My sacerdotal preparation has been 
entirely made in books. Theology will be useful to me, and 
perhaps canon law, and cases of conscience; but what time 
I have lost in writing fine sermons after the style of Bourda- 
loue, when it might have been employed in saturating my 
mind with the simplicity of the Gospel, in order that I might 
make myself understood by the simple souls to whom I am 
sent! Happily I have the homilies of the Fathers. The bar- 
barians to whom St. Hilary of Poitiers preached possessed 
certainly no more refinement than my parishioners have.” 

It is not, alas! in the matter of preaching alone that the 
curé finds himself at sea. What would he not give, in that 
lonely little place, with its many and daily needs, of which he 
becomes speedily aware, if only he had some precise knowledge 
of medicine, hygiene, even of veterinary; if he knew something 
about grafting trees, had some means by which he could enter 
readily into the daily life of his flock! A man can easily 
refuse to talk with his pastor, who comes to remind him of his 
Easter duty; but he can hardly refuse to chat with the pastor 
who brings a remedy for the sick cow, or something to relieve 
the cough of a little child. 

Everything can be learned, however, even though we have 
never learned it as yet; and, in any event, the curé bravely sallies 
forth to become personally acquainted with his people, though 
not without some fear. He fears that he cannot speak to these 
people after their own fashion. Nothing that interests them 
interests him. Yet he must somehow enter into communication 
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with them, and how is that to be accomplished? “ Truly,” he 
writes, “I do not know; nobody has ever taught me. I am 
going to fling myself into the water in order to learn how to 
swim; and in a few days I will tell you whether I am drowned 
entirely!” Sz je suis tout a fait noyé. 

In a few days he announces joyfully that he is not drowned; 
that he is beginning to know how to swim, and that it is less 
difficult than he had feared. Of course he makes some mis- 
takes; he visits, for instance, the mayor and other dwellers in 
the little town before he goes to see the marquis, in one grand 
chateau, and the vicountess in the other. But the latter cares 
little, in her true humility, for a wholly unintentional humilia- 
tion; and the really noble marquis soon discovers the sterling 
character of the priest with whom he has to deal. 

‘“I do not know whether I am a republican or a democrat,” 
the young Frenchman says to the old aristocrat, ‘but indeed 
I am a democrat, if by that word one means those who love 
the little, the humble, the weak; those who prefer them to the 
great, the rich, and the powerful. And you too, monsieur, if 
I am to believe what is told me of your alms-giving and your 
charities, you too are a democrat in that sense. But if one 
means by democrats those who wish to reverse the entire social 
hierarchy, then certainly I am not a democrat of that sort. 
All the social elements, magistracies, birth, even wealth, have a 
right to deference. It is not I who would wish to be found 
lacking in these exterior relations.” 

The marquis is not conquered at once by these manly words, 
but in time he and his curé are warm allies in the common 
cause of the Master, of his church, and of his poor. And the 
ardent young pastor acknowledges frankly, in writing to his 
Paris friend, that he recognizes himself to have been not wholly 
in the right in this occurrence. ‘Child of the common people 
as I am,” he says, I have not been exactly sorry to humiliate 
a marquis. This child of the common people did wrong then! 
I am a priest; and, being a priest, the idle echo of human con- 
tests ought not to disturb my heart. The priest must have a 
level head and a strong mind. The priest must see clearly, 
and must walk in a very straight path. My plan ought to be 
to make myself all things to all men; and, while maintaining 
always the priestly dignity, to treat each one as he likes to be 
treated. To give pleasure is the supreme law of politeness, 
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and it is also the law of Christian charity. I shall always be 
polite enough, if I speak and act in the spirit of charity; and 
I shall never fail to please if, not thinking much about my- 
self, I am only anxious to do good gently and sweetly to 
others.” 

The visits are made. In the farmhouses or the shops, on 
the streets or the hillside, the pastor now knows his flock, at 
least by name, and they know him. And yet he is not satis- 
fied. His day, to be sure, is carefully mapped out; from six 
in- the morning till ten at night his hours are filled with priestly 
duties faithfully performed—Mass, meditation, study, careful 
preparation for his simple sermons to a simple people, sermons 
founded on long meditation upon the life of Christ; and then 
visits and walks and talks, but especially to the sick. 

“TI have made it a rule to let no one in my parish be ill 
without going to see him at the very beginning of-his illness,” 
he writes, ‘‘and without returning to see him often. I do not 
want my coming to administer the last sacraments to be a ter- 
rifying and brutal announcement of death. The pastor’s place, 
when possible, is at the bedside of the sick. I shall not deem 
my time lost if I accustom my people to see in me a consoler, 
a confidant, a friend, and, in case of need, an infirmarian.” 

Nevertheless, he is not satisfied. He has literally to convert 
his people, and how shall this be done? In the town are men 
who pretend to believe in nothing; he must bring them back 
to the faith. In the villages are poor, baptized pagans, to 
whom he must preach the Gospel; but how is he to get them 
to come to church at all? He goes to visit two of his brother 
priests nearest to him, to tell them of his uneasiness and to ask 
their advice; but he finds that these elder men appear to 
think there is no other thing to do than what has been always 
done. They belong to a class of men, well known in these 
trying times in France, who think themselves well-nigh powerless 
to regain the influence of former times over minds led far astray, 
and who imagine that only a miracle of Divine Providence can 
win a victory like that. 

“Perhaps all this is on account of their age,” writes the 
undaunted curé. “I am not of their opinion.’ ‘We are in our 
shell,’ a confrére said to me; ‘there we have been put, and 
there we must stay. Let us try to do our best; let us be as 
little disagreeable as possible; but don’t let us come out of 
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our shell. Outside it rains, it blows, it hails; and sometimes a 
thunderbolt strikes the imprudent. Trust me, my dear con- 
frére, and don’t be imprudent.’ All this gave me a great deal 
to think about; I shall try to keep the rules of prudence; but 
really I cannot make up my mind to live in inaction.” 

And, as time goes on, what say the earnest people at the 
chateau of this earnest soul? The letter written by a young 
lady who had been visiting there, to the daughter of the count, 
gives some idea, and a vivid one, of the impression that the 
pastor made on thoughtful souls. 

“The more I think of it, the more natural I find the man- 
ner of being, speaking, living of your curé. He appears extra- 
ordinary only because people do not understand him. When 
one becomes a true follower of Jesus, then one understands 
him; and is then amazed that he should seem extraordinary. 
He speaks neither well nor ill. He speaks like a Christian. 
His words have about them something that reminds one 
of the Gospels. That is his only eloquence. Then, too, as to 
his manners, his actions, there is nothing of self. He says 
what he has to say, simply, distinctly, with clear precision, or 
with reserve, yet most often with reserve, according to the 
color of his thoughts. He does not seek after effect or brilliant 
speeches. He defends truth boldly, even at the risk of causing 
some displeasure; but he is always careful of the forms of 
courtesy. He never makes himself the centre of a scene, he 
does not speak of himself, and he desires nothing except the 
good of souls. He has the appearance neither of an ascetic 
nor of a saint. His conversation is enjoyable, and he talks on 
all subjects. He is a priest, a true priest.” 

And what says the marquis about the pastor? ‘‘ He seems 
always to have some well-defined object in view, that is known 
to himself alone; and yet he understands how to maintain 
about him something that is perfectly natural and becoming. 
Even his occasionally awkward manners do not stand in his 
way. He is not always exactly tactful, but he is so perfectly 
good that this goodness transforms and excuses him. All our 
peasants are attracted by him. The children love to talk with 
him and to accompany him on his walks. He adapts himself 
wonderfully to their childish prattle. He seems to be always 
thinking of others, and never of himself. In the pulpit he 
talks of things that concern the other world. His theory is 
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that we are all so many pagans. My wife and Blanche give 
in to all that. As for me, I fight against them all. There 
must be somebody to keep his senses! However, we talk to 
each other of our various affairs; now we agree, and again we 
argue. He has a level head on his young shoulders, and he is 
a true friend. His manner is full of simplicity and dignity. 
Despite his youth and his lack of courtly ways, there is some- 
thing about him, whatever it may be, that commands respect 
—a dignity, either acquired, or given him from on high, com- 
pared with which the dignity of the best born in the-land is 
truly a very trifling thing.” 

It is not, however, without trial, disappointment, suffering, 
unceasing daily endeavor, that the curé really wins his people’s 
trust and love. And it is the charm of his simple, steadfast, 
onward progress that gives this quietly written story its power 
over the reader. The way in which, with childlike, implicit 
faith, the curé combines prayer and preaching with practical, 
work-a-day endeavor to uplift the humdrum and hard life of 
his people, the way in which he steers his course through the 
trying waters of French political movements, the beautiful 
simplicity he. shows in bringing together, in plans for the 
common good, the sensitive old nobleman, stung to the quick 
by insult, and the people who have misunderstood and. deserted 
him and his, the Christian Unity which the curé, filled with 
Christ-like love for his fellows, awakens likewise in their souls; 
all this is well worth attentive study, even though France is 
not our home nor our field of labor. The stress laid upon 
frequent, plain, practical preaching would have delighted a 
St. Philip Neri; the care taken of the children in catechism 
classes would have gladdened a St. Charles. There may be 
only fifteen or twenty people at his instruction sometimes, on 
the Wednesdays and Fridays in Advent; but what of that? 

“‘ However small the number, I still want to speak to them. 
I tell them of the fall of man and of the mystery of the In- 
carnation. I try to be clear; I am a little more familiar than 
on Sunday; I telh them some lovely stories from the lives of 
the saints, trying to make my hearers feel that this was the 
true life that God’s servants led; I would make them touch 
with their finger, as it were, the reality of the Gospel and of 
the saints’ lives. I would persuade my parishioners that Jesus, 
Mary, the apostles, the saints, lived really a flesh and blood 
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existence like themselves; and where once these simple folk 
saw only history, formulas, precepts, I would make them feel 
the living reality and penetrate the spirit. They seem inter- 
ested, and occasionally some of those dull peasant faces relax 
and a light comes into their eyes. This is the reward of my 
toil and of my anguish.” 

It is by the religious regularity of his daily life, sustained 
by Mass and meditation and the Divine Office, that this hum- 
ble priest accomplishes the multiplied and multifarious duties 
he imposes more and more upon himself as the opportunities 
and needs around him make themselves clear to his observant 
eyes and his undaunted heart. God’s work, God’s will, God’s 
people—that suffices him. He sets himself diligently to rouse 
in his flock the real endeavor to lead a life like that of Jesu: 
Christ and his saints; and for this purpose he prepares care 
fully his sermons by diligent, prayerful, personal meditation o1 
the life of Christ, reduced afterwards into graphic yet simple 
words that shall touch his hearers’ hearts. 

He seeks, too, more and more to enter into the daily life 
of his people, not mingling too familiarly with them, yet ready 
to aid and comfort each and all. He becomes a scribe to the 
unlettered; he finds out for the farmer modern improvements 
in farming methods, and then he makes marquis and farmer 
meet on this common interest, and thus forget their small 
political disagreements. He sends his school sisters among the 
sick and poor, he exerts himself to keep the younger element 
in his parish from dangerous amusements. He endeavors, in 
fine, to realize the teaching of the Master, and to be indeed 
the friend and shepherd and true spiritual father of the flock 
given into his keeping; to be able to say of them: “I know 
mine, and mine know me,” and to draw rich and poor, high 
and low, learned and ignorant, into one family, one household, 
one Catholic love and union in Jesus Christ. 

Yet, as to his great Exemplar, so to him, the hour of 
agony comes; he is insulted, calumniated, publicly hooted at 
and despised. His friend writes to him: 

“Show no ill humor, but also show that you fear no one, 
If conversation turns upon your misadventures, do not avoid 
the subject; speak of your enemies with gentleness mingled 
with a certain compassion. And especially, lose nothing of 


your cheerfulness; any air of melancholy would be fatal to 
VOL. LXXX.—15 
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you. In a word, change nothing in your habits or your usual 
way of living.” 

This, however, is easier said than done. “I can,” he re- 
plies, ‘‘read and re-read my /mitation ; but it is under trial 
that one finds out how weak one is; and it is then that one 
experiences how necessary for the good conduct of life are 
the virtues that the world esteems the least. If I had been 
more humble, if I had had less horror of public humiliation, 
if I had only had more strength of soul, I would have altered 
in no way my former manner of living, and I should find 
myself, so to speak, less paralyzed. Certainly I should have 
suffered less. Fortunately for me, in this respect at least, I 
am to leave Saint-Julien on September 4, for some weeks, for 
my twenty-eight days of military service. Otherwise, I really 
do not know how I should gather myself together again, so as 
to resume my work and come into contact with my parishioners 
once more.” 

During his absence, the good bishop takes advantage of 
a visit, made by his vicar-general to the Marquis of Saint- 
Julien, to bring about a careful investigation of the affairs of 
the parish, with a result decidedly in favor of the young pas- 
tor’s methods and work. The vicar-general writes: 

“In the course of recent pastoral visitations a good deal 
has been said about the curé of Saint-Julien. Rightly or 
wrongly, his methods have excited the emulation of many of 
our young priests, and were no less vigorously blamed by a 
great number of older ones. Your Grace, with that just sense 
that you possess of the exigencies of our times, has long recog- 
nized that our priests ought to emerge from the reserve in 
which they have retrenched themselves, and, without pre- 
occupying their minds with the contingencies of politics, 
should yet work in closer touch with the people for the bet- 
terment of the flock committed to their care.” 

He then proceeds to give an account of what the pastor in 
question has done. Among other things, he says: ‘‘He has 
«carefully organized his catechism classes, and has been very 
exact in giving Christian teaching from his pulpit on Sunday. 
Mlle. Blanche de Saint-Julien has shown me the notes she has 
taken, and I ended my reading of them with a deep sense of re- 
spect for the priestly soul of the preacher. .He has laid before 
his people this year the complete ideal of- the Christian life, 
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making use of the Gospel and of the lives of the saints. In 
Lent, too, and in Advent, and during the month of May, he has 
given special instructions on week-days. He has thus acquitted 
himself of the ordinary duties of his charge with exactitude, 
with zeal, and with piety. 

“The only objection that could be made to Monsieur X 
is that the works undertaken by him are too many, too various, 
and that they absorb all his time. But a very simple calcula- 
tion will dissipate that objection. . . . Perhaps it would 
be running a risk to exact from all priests the same amount 
of work, yet one cannot blame a man whose zeal imposes it 
upon: him, but who does not appear to fall beneath it. He 
has thus avoided the greatest danger of our country priests— 
the search for occupations exterior to the ministry; or, which 
is still worse, idleness. Besides, all these occupations are not 
equally absorbing, and their very variety makes them counter- 
balance each other. I see no confusion in these various works ; 
all appear to be useful, and none of them hinders the others. 
The results, besides, prove the value of the methods. 
Finally, Monsieur X is everywhere respected, and in some 
families he is actually venerated. It is true that he has had 
a very disagreeable experience lately at the hands of some ill- 
disposed persons, who dislike him for the good that he is accom- 
plishing; but their action is offset by the unanimous good 
opinion in which he is held on the part of all respectable 
people, even of those who have forgotten the practise of the 
faith. i 

“To sum up everything, your Grace, the curé of Saint-Julien 
seems to me to have given proof of zeal, activity, and intel- 
ligence. I do not believe that he has wasted his energies, or 
done anything that a man of ordinary ability is not capable 
of doing without overworking himself. Possibly his example 
has been a reproach to certain consciences. It does not seem 
to me that the diocesan administration can find anything repre- 
hensible in him for a reason of that sort. 

“Permit me to express to your Grace the profound respect 
with which I have the honor to be your Grace’s most devoted 
servant, L , Vicar-General.” 


We lay down this simple story, deeply impressed by the 
spirit of peaceful, holy earnestness that pervades it. It pre- 


. 
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sents to us the picture of a soul entirely consecrated to the 
Master’s work, entirely devoted to his church’s interests; self- 
forgetful and strong; undeterred by any rebuffs; persistent in 
spite of failure and suffering; wonderfully calm and gentle 
and sweet, like a St. Francis de Sales, through all. This vol- 
ume sets forth in strong light not only good works to be done, 
but—and this is far more important—the spirit of love and of 
holiness in which they should be accomplished. There is noth- 
ing, perhaps, more noticeable about the entire book than the 
open and fearlessly expressed love of Jesus Christ and the 
souls for whom he died, a love wholly free from self-conscious- 
ness, unabashed and unashamed, thinking that it is the simplest 
thing in all the world to glory, like St. Paul, in the service and 
the cross of the great High Priest himself. 


ICE-CUTTING AT NIGHT. 


BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


WEOVELY? Yea; lovely, friend, beyond all thought— 
: ¥ | Over the snow-wreathed hills and hollows deep, 
oi) Over the river’s pale transparent sleep, 
The mist comes sweeping down; behold, how fraught 
With ghostly splendor! For to-night is wrought 
Day labor; straining, half-chilled workers keep 
Their fires ablaze, bent, eager-nerved, to reap 
Their icy harvest. Thence the haze has caught 
Its opalescence! ’Mid the world’s turmoil, 
Her mists of doubt, O Christian! are thy lights 
Thus burning fair and beautifying toil ? 
Thy torch of Prayer ablaze upon the heights 
And in the valleys though the nights be late? 
Lo, Heaven’s sun-glories come! Thus serve—and wait. 


UAE 


) 
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A FORGOTTEN RENAISSANCE MONUMENT. 


BY CHARLOTTE H. COURSEN. 


SLL tourists who have visited Innsbruck remember 

f the magnificent tomb of the Emperor Maximilian 

I. in the Hofkerche, or Court Church, but it is 

safe to assume that comparatively few of them 

are aware that in Innsbruck there is another 

beautiful Renaissance tomb, though far less imposing, which 

was erected to the memory of another Maximilian of the 
House of Hapsburg. 

His tomb is, unfortunately, not placed as it was originally. 
In fact it was, with inconceivable lack of consideration, dis- 
mantled when the parish church of St. James, in which it 
stands, was rebuilt in 1717-1724, and it was arranged in separ- 
ate parts, as at present, to suit the architectural demands of 
the new building. 

The objects which we see unexpectedly often make more 
impression upon us than those about which we have heard. 

Straying one day into the church of St. James, I stood 
still in mute surprise before the high altar. On either side of 
this there is a door leading to the sacristy. Each doorway is 
adorned with two bronze columns of masterly workmanship, a 
maze of delicately sculptured grapevines, among which birds 
flit and snails and caterpillars crawl. The columns rest on 
marble bases carved with spiral flutings. Over the doorway 
at the left kneels a grave, mail-clad warrior; over the dooiway 
at the right stands an ideal Teutonic knight, also in armor, 
while near him writhes a dragon of artistic realism. On the 
four corners of the lintels sit genii holding lighted torches. 
All of these figures are finely cast in bronze. 

“What does it all mean?” I thought. “And is this the 
dragon of Wilten, Innsbruck, about which revolves the legend 
of the giants, Haimo and Thyrsus ?” 

No; it is the dragon of St. George, and the young Teutonic 
knight is St. George himself, and the kneeling warrior is the 
Archduke Maximilian, son of the Emperor Maximilian II., 


. 
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Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, and for sixteen years 
(1602-1618) Regent of Tyrol. Maximilian now lies beneath 
the pavement in front of the steps leading to the high altar, 
but originally he was placed, by his own request, in a sepa- 
rate chapel of this church to which he had granted large be- 
quests. Over his grave in the chapel was erected the tomb 
executed by Caspar Gras and Heinrich Reinhart. The four 
columns supported an oblong platform upon which knelt Maxi- 
milian in adoration before the high altar, while St. George, at 
whose feet the dragon writhed helplessly, stood near him, with 
hand extended in protection. The genii graced the four 
corners of the tomb. 

Maximilian was appointed Regent of Tyrol by his brother, 
the Emperor Rudolph II. He loved the country and was be- 
loved by the people. His life at Innsbruck is interesting from 
its association with the Capuchin convent where, as chief of a 
militant-ascetic order, he spent much time in religious retire- 
ment, although his official residence was the Hofburg, or 
Imperial Palace. In the convent he had a small suite of rooms, 
a “hermitage,” built for his own use. Over the entrance- 
door of the ante-room hangs a portrait of Maximilian, beneath 
which are the words: 


“Kurz ist der Traum der Zeit! In End’ die Ewigkeit ! 
Wie ist mein Herz daran? so dacht ’hier Maximilian.” 


“Short is the dream of life! Eternity endless! 
What is my share in both? here Maximilian pondered.” 


Beyond is an audience room where Maximilian attended to 
affairs of state during his .periods of seclusion. His remaining 
rooms were strictly private, and here he lived as a hermit, 
wearing the Capuchin dress. From one of them a window 
opens into the convent, near the high altar. The oratory is a 
veritable hermit’s grotto. In the little kitchen he prepared his 
own simple food, and in a grotto-like cell he slept. Another 
apartment he used as a study. | 

The Teutonic Order, so closely connected with the early 
history of Prussia, was abolished by Napoleon in 1809. In 
1840 it was revived in Austria as an honorary order, so that, 
although the same thing was done in Prussia in 1852—under 
the designation of St. John—Austria is now the true home of 
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the Teutonic Knights. The present Grand Master is the Arch- 
duke Eugene. A palace on the Vienna Ring Park, belonging 
to the order, has been placed at the Archduke’s disposal, but as 
he is still young, and free to engage in active military service, 
it may be some time before he avails himself of this palace as 
a permanent residence. 

Another important work of art produced by Caspar Gras 
‘and Heinrich Reinhart is the so-called Leopold Fountain in the 
Burg Platz at Innsbruck, arranged as it now stands in 1893. 
Until then the only portion of it placed in view was the admir- 
able bronze equestrian statue of the Archduke Leopold V., 
brother of the Emperor Ferdinand II., who succeeded Maximilian, 
the Deutschmeister, as Regent of Tyrol in 1619. The six beauti- 
ful bronze statues of sea gods and goddesses were finally rescued 
from the semi-oblivion which had befallen them at Castle Amras, 
near Innsbruck, and were grouped on a modern marble basin 
as adjuncts to the equestrian statue of Leopold, approximately 
in the manner originally intended more than two hundred and 
fifty years before. 

Would that the too long neglected tomb of the Archduke 
Maximilian could also be restored to its complete and har- 
monious form in a chapel of its own! The suggestion has 
often been made, but never yet carried out. If these few words 
can help at all in the right direction, the writer will feel a keen 
pleasure at the thought that possibly a long cherished wish is 
somewhat nearer to realization. 
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A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MARTYRS. 


BY THE COUNTESS DE COURSON. 


@S our readers are aware, the religious condition 

f of France at the present day is calculated to 

sadden all Catholic hearts; the expulsion of the 

religious orders, the break with Rome, the cruel 

~—era and crafty persecution that is being waged against 

God, his ministers, and his servants—all these things make us 
wonder if the future of France as a Catholic nation is not 
irretrievably ruined, Unless Providence chooses to interfere, 
by one of those swift and sudden upheavals of which we have 
many examples in history, it seems humanly impossible that a 
country that is being slowly, but deliberately, unchristianized 
should escape from the moral shipwreck to which it is drifting. 

It is far from our thoughts to ignore or to minimize the 
generous efforts that are being made to stem the tide of evil. 
If the French Catholics, taken as a body, have allowed political 
differences to hamper their activity, individually they continue 
to present noble examples of devotedness and enlightened zeal, 
and we gladly turn to this bright side of a dark picture when 
the clouds ahead tempt us to grow discouraged. 

We remember, too, and this is a powerful incentive to hope 
for better things, that the eldest daughter of the church, what- 
ever may be her errors, is still the mother of missionaries and 
of martyrs, and that, as such, she has a specia] claim upon the 
mercy of him who is mindful even of a cup of cold water 
bestowed in his name and for his sake. Throughout the world, 
for the last two hundred years, French missionaries have been, 
and are still, to the front among the pioneers of the Gospel, 
and the mother house of the “ Societé des Missions Etrangéres,” 
their cradle and training school, is one of the most interesting 
and admirable institutions in Paris. 

It is, however, little known and. seldom visited by the pass- 
ing stranger, to whom the more intimate features of Catholic 
life in the gay capital are naturally a “terra incognita,” ‘‘ Ze 
bien ne fait pas de bruit et le bruit ne fait pas de bien,” says St. 
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Francis de Sales, and the quaint and pithy sentence is curiously 
suited to the Paris of the twentieth century. Its evil aspects 
are loudly and aggressively brought forward, while its better 
features are kept out of sight and have to be sought for to be 
understood and appreciated. 

On the left bank of the Seine, in the part of Paris known 
as the Faubourg St. Germain, which retains here and there 
certain old world aspects, is a monastic building. It stands in 
a large garden, at the juncture of the Rue de Babylone and 
the Rue du Bac, close to a church, belonging to the same 
institution, dedicated to St. Francis Xavier. On the opposite 
side of the street, in strange contrast to the solemn looking 
edifices, is that huge emporium of modern fashion, the ‘“ Bon 
Marché.” 

The gray house and church are the property of the ‘‘ Societé 
des Missions Etrangéres,” and the former is, in a very literal 
sense, a training school for martyrs, one of the noblest founda- 
tions bequeathed to Catholic France by the seventeenth cen- 
tury, ‘“‘le grand siécle,” as it is fondly called by French his- 
torians. Without ignoring the hidden evils that lay under the 
splendor of the reign of Louis XIV., evils that in the end were 
to bring about the terrific catastrophy of 1793, it cannot be 
denied that the church of France, at that time, was singularly 
rich in wise and holy men. St. Vincent de Paul, Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, Fénelon, Massillon, M. Olier, and others, were 
model priests, possessing intellectual gifts of a high order, and 
their influence was naturally exercised upon the younger clerics, 
who looked up to them as their leaders. Belonging to this school, 
that represents the French ecclesiastical spirit of the day at 
its best, were the founders of the celebrated society, whose 
history we are about to relate to our readers. 

About the middle of .the seventeenth century, there stood 
in the old Rue St. Jacques, in the very heart of the learned 
quarter of Paris, an inn called the ‘“‘ White Rose.” Among the 
students who made this hostelry their temporary home were 
four or five young students between whom there existed a close 
friendship. They seem to have been, one and all, men of 
exemplary life, studious, grave, the stamp of men among whom 
St. Vincent de Paul recruited his Lazarists or M. Olier his Sul- 
picians, very different to the conventional ‘“‘abbé” of the old 
régime. 
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One of them, Francois Pallu, was a canon of St. Martin’s, at 
Tours; another, Francois: de Laval, was archdeacon of Evreux; 
a third-was Henri Boudon, whose ascetical writings are famous. 
Their : studious habits finally induced them to seek for a more 
retired dwelling place than the “‘ White Rose,” and they ended 
by taking a small house in the Rue des Copeaux, whence they 
continued to attend the classes of the university. At home they 
formed a kind of community, each member being superior in 
his turn. 

Their only object was to sanctify, as far as might be, their 
student’s life, and they little thought that they were uncon- 
sciously laying the foundations of an institution whose influence 
would be world-wide, and to whose existence thousands of 
souls would owe their eternal salvation. 

One memorable day the little household received the visit 
of one whose example and whose words were to direct the 
lives of several of these young men into new and unexpected 
channels. The visitor was Father Alexander de Rhodes, of the 
Society of Jesus, one of the. most famous missionaries’ of his 
time. At the cost of almost incredible exertions, he had suc- 
ceeded in establishing a Catholic Church in Tongking, and he 
was now making use of his stay in Europe to give a solid 
foundation to his work. 

He began by describing to his young listeners the misery 
of the heathens who, by thousands, were waiting in darkness 
and distress for the pioneers of the Gospel; then he unfolded 
a scheme that the Holy See had encouraged and approved, 
the object of which was to promote the welfare of the Eastern 
missions. 

Although many religious of different orders, sons of St. 
Dominic, of St. Francis, and of St. Ignatius, were successfully 
laboring for Christ in those far-away lands, it was essential, in his 
opinion, to organize in the missions, as in Europe, a regular, 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, consisting of bishops and priests. Above 
all, he was anxious, in order to insure the stability and de- 
velopment of the work, to recruit a native clergy, the extreme 
usefulness of which could hardly be justly estimated, save by 
those whose experience had taught them how valuable was an 
intimate acquaintance with the language and customs of an 
unknown country. Moreover, he argued, native priests, in case 
of a persecution, could exercise their ministry more easily than 
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foreigners, in whom the suspicious Eastern despots were prompt 
to see the political emissaries of a hostile power. But it was 
necessary to find European priests able and willing to train 
these native clerics; priests who possessed the gifts of mind 
and heart that. must characterize the organizers and rulers of 
an ecclesiastical community. 

Father de Rhodes had been commissioned by the Holy See 
to recruit these chosen apostles, the future vicars apostolic of 
the Eastern missions, the foundation stones of a hierarchy, 
whose members aspired to the perils and sufferings, rather than 
to the honors, attached to the purple. 

The venerable Jesuit had the matter deeply at heart; he 
spoke with intense earnestness, and, as the words fell from his 
lips, visions of glorious labors accomplished for the honor of 
God, visions perchance of a martyr’s crown, passed before the 
eyes of his hearers; one and all they eagerly proposed to follow 
his lead. On leaving the Rue des Copeaux, the old missionary 
met Pére Bagot, one of his fellow-religious: “Oh! Father,” he ex- 
claimed with tears in his eyes, ‘‘ I have found my first bishops! ” 

Alas! the young and ardent spirits, who so generously 
volunteered to leave their country and their friends for the 
love of Christ, had yet to learn that in all the works of God 
there are periods of darkness and of stagnation. In many 
cases these are but heavenly appointed trials of faith, which, if 
bravely endured, are often followed by unexpected victories ; 
it is as though God, before crowning the noblest schemes, 
wished to make his instruments realize their weakness, and to 
assert his all-powerful and all-wise Providence. 

Father de Rhodes died in Persia, in 1660, without seeing 
the practical result of his earnest appeal; the volunteer mis- 
sionaries seemed at first unable to carry out their vocation; 
delays and obstacles, independent of their will, hampered their 
plans, till, at last, they wisely decided to lay their case before 
Pope Alexander VII. 

They knew that the Spanish and Portuguese governments 
were strongly opposed to the introduction of a French element 
into the Eastern missions, and that this opposition naturally 
weighed upon the decisions of the Holy See. On the other 
hand, they had, in accordance with what they believed to be 
the will of God, consecrated their lives to a work which they 
were loath to relinquish. 


7 
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Five of the associates started for Rome, where, after long 
waiting, the result of deeply rooted habits of routine, the Pro- 
paganda finally entered into their views, and decided to make 
use of these eager laborers, whose enthusiasm had been tried 
by delay and disappointment. In 1658, Mgr. Pallu was ap- 
pointed Vicar Apostolic of Tongking, Mgr. de Lamothe- 
Lambert, Vicar Apostolic of Cochin China, and Mgr. Colo- 
tendi, another member of the little group, Vicar Apostolic of 
Northern China, Tartary, and Korea. 

The three left France to take possession of their distant 
posts in 1660, the same year that Father de Rhodes, the in- 
spirer of their noble undertaking, died in the far-away Persian 
missions, where he had labored for the last six years. Mgr. 
Pallu was the last to start and, before leaving Paris, he im- 
pressed upon his friends the necessity of founding a seminary 
for the training of future missionaries, who would be capable 
of assisting him and his fellow-workers in their stupendous 
task, and of eventually taking their place. 

The idea was carried out after his departure, chiefly through 
the zeal and generosity of a holy Carmelite monk, Bernard of 
St. Teresa, Bishop of Babylon, who had been a missionary in 
Persia. A pious lady, Madame de Ricouart, having given him 
a large house and garden, situated at the corner of the Rue 
du Bac and the Rue Petite Grenelle (now called Rue de 
Babylone), he offered it to the friends of Mgr. Pallu on one con- 
dition, that the future seminary should provide priests for the 
Persian mission. : 

Whatever may have been his faults, private and political, 
Louis XIV. had an instinctive sense of all that might add to 
the outer influence and ‘‘prestige”’ of his country, and this 
made him look favorably upon the new foundation; in 1663 he 
settled a handsome annuity upon the seminary, and the same 
year a group of clerics, under the government of M. de Meur, 
took possession of the house. The opening sermon was 
preached by Bossuet, and from that day, October 27, 1663, 
the ‘“Societé des Missions Etrangéres” had a distinct and 
official existence. It is a common saying among the members 
of the society that its founders were ‘‘ Christ the Redeemer 
and the Holy Virgin, His Mother”; and in truth it grew up, 
and gained a firm footing, without having a nominal chief. 
Its inspirer was Father de Rhodes; its organizers, the young 
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priests in whose souls he had kindled the divine spark of mis- 
sionary zeal; its helpers, the king, the religious, the charitable 
men and women who contributed to the foundation by their 
donations, but, curiously enough, it owed its origin and devel- 
opment to the combined efforts of a group of generous souls 
rather than to the activity of one man. 

The ‘‘Societé des Missions Etrangéres” is an association, 
not of religious, but of secular priests, who are bound together 
by a common purpose. Its centre is the old gray house in 
the Rue du Bac; this is, at once, a training school for future 
missionaries, the headquarters of those who return to Europe, 
the centre and the home whence material assistance and fatherly 
counsel are sent to the far-away workers. 

The government of the society is vested in the persons of 
the Vicars Apostolic, the Superiors of the different missions, 
and the Directors of the Paris seminary; these last have the 
responsibility of the the training of the young missionaries, 
whom they send, according to their judgment, to the posts 
that are vacant. 

Each group of missions is represented at the Paris semi- 
uary by a director, qualified to serve the interests and pro- 
vide for the wants of the particular mission with which he is 
personally acquainted. The young clerics who are trained in 
Paris become members of the society only after three years of 
mission work; they make no vows beyond those that are com- 
mon to all secular priests, but they bind themselves, the day 
they leave the seminary, to persevere until death in their 
heroic vocation; only the claims of obedience can henceforth 
interrupt their self-chosen task. 

The directors of the Paris seminary are, it is almost need- 
less to. state, in constant correspondence with Rome, and it is 
from the Propaganda that they receive their directions. 

The first vicars apostolic, whose departure we have noticed, 
laid the foundations of this organization, and, moreover, gave 
a bright example of generous devotion. Mgr. de Lamothe- 
Lambert labored for twenty years in Cochin China, where, 
alas! the Spaniards and Portuguese, even more than the 
heathen, hampered his efforts; Mgr. Pallu, his fellow- student, 
died in China; the words he wrote when he felt himself dying, 
give us the keynote of his character: “I wish to impress upon 
you,” he wrote to the priests who worked under him, “that a 
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close understanding and perfect charity must exist between 
the vicars apostolic and their priests. . . . Let nothing 
divide us, neither poverty, danger, opposition, nor crosses. 
Let us act in all things with charity and from motives of 
charity.” 

The society continued to prosper in the eighteenth century. 
In France the spirit of faith had grown weak, free thinking 
and irreligion were the fashion, and, with few exceptions, -the 
men and women of the day were hurrying towards the tre- 
mendous catastrophy of 1793 with a careless gaiety that con- 
trasts painfully with the fate that awaited them. But the 
workers sent from Paris to the distant missions were faithful 
to their vocation; far removed from the demoralizing influ- 
ences of the age, they carried on their heroic work with undi- 
minished zeal. Mgr. Pottier, in China, of whom his priests 
said that ‘‘he was a-golden bishop with a wooden crozier”’; 
Mgr. Gleyo, a saint, who was a prisoner for eight years; Mgr. 
Bregot, who sold his episcopal ring to buy food for his starv- 
-ing flock; these and many others did good work for the 
church at the cost of superhuman efforts. 

As our readers know, the revolution of 1789 began by 
supptessing and confiscating the religious and ecclesiastical 
houses in the kingdom; the methods employed were much 
the same as those of M. Combes at the present day. 

The seminary of the Rue du Bat was pillaged and sold, its 
members were obliged to disperse, some sought a refuge in 
England, some in Rome, but one and al] seem to have been 
firmly resolved to resume their work as soon as it was possi- 
ble to do so, and when, in 1805, Napoleon reopened the semi- 
nary, they hastened to take their place in their old home. 

Four years later the house was again summarily closed by 
the despotic emperor, but in 1815 it once more opened its 
doors, and the directors anxiously set to work to build up 
the ruins caused by twenty-five years of political troubles. 

The prospect was anything but promising: in the seminary 
itself there were only four or five recruits, and in the far-away 
Eastern missions, where the members of the society had re- 
tained a footing, thirty priests had to minister to three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Christians! 

Happier years were in store; during the first half of the 
century the society developed ‘steadily, but slowly; whereas, 
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after 1860, its progress was extraordinarily rapid. In 1822 
there were only five or six seminarists in the old house of 
the Rue du Bac, in 1860 their numbers had increased to sixty, 
in 1886 to two hundred. 

The statistics for 1902 inform us that the society now serves 
thirty-three missions; it is represented by thirty-five bishops 
and one thousand two hundred and thirty-six priests; all these 
are French, the “Societé des Missions Etrangéres” being an 
essentially French institution. 

To all these missions are attached schools, hospitals, orphan- 
ages, churches, and chapels; in the course of one year, 1902, 
over thirty-four thousand adults and one hundred and thirty 
thousand infants were baptized, either by the missionaries or 
by their catechists. 

The crowning glory of the society are its martyrs, many of 
whom have been beatified; their memory is kept fresh in the 
home were they received their training, but anything like a 
detailed account of their trials would carry us far beyond the 
limits of this paper. We must be content with gleaning, here 
and there, among the heroic records of the society, a few 
anecdotes and incidents relating to these noble confessors of 
Christ. . 

Between the years 1833 and 1860, a large number of mis- 
sionaries were put to death in Tongking and Annam, and 
the history of their sufferings reads like a page from the 
annals of the early church. M. Marchand, in 1830, underwent 
the horrible torment of the ‘‘ hundred wounds,” the mere name 
of which sufficiently expresses its lingering horrors. Another 
missionary, M. Matheron, suffered a somewhat similar torture. 
He worked for several years under Mgr. Retard, one of the 
most remarkable missionaries trained by the society, and of 
whom his fellow-workers used to say that it was a joy and an 
honor to labor under such a chief. 

During the first years of his residence in Annam, Pére 
Matheron was able to exercise his ministry in comparative 
safety, but towards 1857 a violent persecution broke out, the 
missionaries: were obliged to conceal themselves in the dense 
forests that covered the country. 

Mgr. Retard and Father Matheron, his faithful companion, 
spent many months in a hut, made of grass and leaves, sur- 
rounded by pestilential marshes and thick jungles, through 
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which their faithful Christian neophytes used to force an en- 
trance in order to bring them food. Here in October, 1858, the 
Vicar Apostolic breathed his last, exhausted by fever and priva- 
tions; Pére Matheron assisted his bishop to the last and buried 
him, with many tears, in the wild spot where he had found a 
refuge. “Our mission loses Mgr. Retard at the very moment 
when his presence is most necessary,” he writes. 

Two years later Father Matheron and Father Charbonnier, 
one of his fellow-missionaries, were arrested and imprisoned 
with several native priests and a large number of Christians, 
all sufferers for the faith. The prisoners were fed on rice, but 
in such small quantities that several of them died of hunger, 
and it was afterwards found that they had gnawed the wood- 
en pillars that supported the roof of their prison. Cruel as 
this torture seems, worse sufferings awaited Father Matheron. 
He was tied to a post and, during several days, according to 
the good pleasure of the mandarin who was appointed to judge 
him, large pieces of his flesh were twisted and torn out with 
iron pinchers, or else tiny bits of wood were inserted between 
his fingers, which were then pressed together until the bones 
were crushed. When the excruciating pain caused the patient 
to faint away, the torture was suspended and he was carried 
back to a wooden cage in which he was kept for ten months. 
His sufferings in this cage were even more severe than those he 
had endured in the common prison, where he had the company 
of his fellow-sufferers; it was so built that he could neither 
sit down nor stand up, but had to remain crouched up day 
and night. The cage was placed in front of the tribunal, and 
at some distance was another, exactly similar, in which Father 
Charbonnier was confined. The two priests could see each 
other and, by shouting, were able to communicate, and even 
to make their confession to each other. Their one object was 
to prepare for death, the governor having informed them that 
he was waiting for instructions from headquarters to execute 
them both. One evening they noticed that the native soldiers 
who surrounded the cages were unusually excited, and they 
made sure that the hour of martyrdom had come; they spent 
the night in prayer, and next morning joyfully followed their 
jailers, who conducted them to the tribunal. 

Here they were informed that, in consequence of a treaty 
of peace that had just been signed with France, their lives 
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were spared; they were to be put on board: ship and taken to 
Saigon. 

The scene must have been curiously pathetic; the two mis- 
sionaries, it appears, heard the decision of the judge with 
genuine consternation. They stood silent, bewildered, bitterly 
disappointed,.and it required no small effort on their part to 
take back with unmurmuring submission the lives they had so 
joyfully sacrificed. With heavy hearts they turned away from 
the radiant visions that had already dawned upon their wistful 
gaze, and bowed their heads in obedience to the mysterious 
designs of Providence. ' 

However, Pére Matheron may be truly said to have given 
his life for the faith; the fearful ordeal he had undergone left 
its mark upon him, he was a sufferer to the end, and died in 
1882, blind, paralyzed, but ever cheerful and resigned. His 
companion became Vicar Apostolic of Eastern Cochin China. 

Other noble sufferers in the same country were M. Poirier, 
a Breton, who, in 1885, was killed in the midst of his Chris- 
tians, to whom he had just given Holy Communion; M. 
Guyomard, who, the same year, was beheaded in Cambodge; 
M. Chatelet, a young missionary, who, at. the age of twenty- 
seven, was stabbed to death in Cochin China. 

More lingering was the martyrdom of another apostle, Father 
Garin. As a boy he was obstinate and -headstrong, but a 
wonderful sense of generosity lay under these external defects. 
“T must become as gentle as St. Francis of Sales,” he used 
to say; and, by dint of heroic efforts, he kept his word. In 
1878 he was ordained, and, shortly afterwards, sent to Eastern 
Cochin China, where he labored for seven years. ‘I have not 
come here for long,” he often said, ‘‘I must work for God and 
then die when it pleases him.” 

In 1880 Father Garin baptized 260 adults and 3,000 children, 
he built several churches, and with an activity that seemed 
almost miraculous, governed the vast district that had been 
committed to his care. When the terrible persecution of 1885 
broke out, he was arrested and tortured. During three whole 
days he stood, bound to a stake, while the pagans came with 
pinchers, knives, and red hot tongs, and deliberately hacked him 
to pieces, taking care not to inflict a deadly wound on their 
helpless victim. Only the evening of the. third day did the 


martyr’s soul wing its flight to heaven. 
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During many years the kingdom of Korea, upon which the 
attention of the world is now concentrated, was, of all the 
missions directed by the “‘Societé des Missions Etrangéres,” 
the most difficult of access. 

The history of the church in Korea is one of singular and 
pathetic interest. It presents an example of a Catholic com-. 
munity, deprived of the presence of priests, and consequently 
of the assistance of the sacraments, clinging to the faith through 
long years of desolation, during which many of its members 
gained the martyr’s crown. The Catholic religion was intro- 
duced into Korea at the end of the eighteenth century by a 
layman who was converted and baptized during his stay at 
Pekin. He made many converts among the learned men of his 
country, and the little community seems to have observed the 
practises of the Catholic faith with unswerving fidelity until 
1834, when the first French missionary, M. Maubant, was able 
to force an entrance into the jealously guarded “hermit king- 
dom.” 

After him many devoted priests, all of whom had received 
their training in, the .old.- house of the Rue du Bac, succeeded 
in landing on the coast of Korea, but, with few exceptions, they 
were arrested after some years of labor, condemned, tortured, 
and executed. Among these heroic soldiers of God and of © 
the church were Bishop Berneux and his coadjutor, Bishop 
Daveluy, both of whom were executed in 1866 with seven other 
French priests, all belonging to the ‘“Societé des Missions 
Etrangéres.” One of the victims, Just de Breteniéres, was a 
young man of wnusual holiness, whose life has since been 
written by the friend of his youth, Mgr. d’Hulst. His father 
and mother, who had generously consented to their son’s sacri- 
fice of himself, were living in their old family ‘‘ hotel” at Dijon 
when news came that Father de Breteniéres, after endur- 
ing cruel tortures, had been beheaded on March 8, 1866, at 
the same time as Mgr. Berneux, his spiritual chief. The 
Bishop of Dijon undertook to break the news to the bereaved 
parents; he did so gently and kindly, and, although deeply 
moved, the father and mother proved themselves worthy of their 
son. M. de Breteniéres wept bitterly, but his wife, silent, 
motionless, and tearless, seemed at first not to realize that God 
had accepted the sacrifice of her child. By degrees the truth 
dawned upon her and, falling on her knees, she joined her 
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husband and the bishop in the recital of the “Te Deum’; 
the oft-repeated words came fraught with a special meaning 
to those, whose son had joined ‘‘the white-robed army of 
martyrs.” 

The next Vicar Apostolic of Korea, Mgr. Ridel, has left a 
thrilling account of his adventures. He worked for some time 
under Mgr. Berneux. After the martyrdom of his chief, he 
and the two surviving missionaries, Fathers Ferén and Calais, 
lived for some time in concealment; finally Mgr. Ridel was de- 
spatched to China to seek for help on behalf of the desolate 
mission. 

From China he went to Rome, where he was made bishop 
and vicar apostolic, thence he returned to Manchuria and settled 
close to the frontier of Korea, seeking for an opportunity to 
enter his diocese. In 1875 he made an attempt to land on 
the inhospitable and closely guarded coast, but his efforts proved 
vain, and he narrowly escaped with his life. The following 
year, 1876, two of his priests were more successful, and, in 1877, 
Mgr. Ridel and two other missionaries at last set foot on a 
soil where the blood of martyrs had been poured forth like 
water for the name of Christ. 

Mgr. Ridel gives a heart-rending description of the mission: 
thousands of Christians had perished, some under torture, others 
of hunger and misery, others had been sold as slaves. Three 
months later the bishop’s hiding place was betrayed; he was 
arrested and thrown into prison. From the. conversations he 
overheard he made sure that his hour had come, and in his 
breviary he wrote these words: “In a few minutes I shall 
probably die; I belong to God. Long live Jesus! In a few 
moments I shall be in heaven!” 

The crown which seemed within the prisoner’s grasp was 
not, in the mysterious designs of Providence, to be his after all; 
instead of a brief, sharp struggle, he was to experience long 
years of disappointment and weariness, and to be a martyr in 
intention, but not in reality. His imprisonment itself was a 
torture. He was confined, with other Christians, in a tiny, low 
hut, filled with straw, where the sight of the gentleness, patience, 
and forgiving spirit of his fellow-prisoners filled him with joy. 
He used to say Mass in spirit, and divided his day between 
his different spiritual exercises. ‘(It is easy to pray in prison,” 
he writes, ‘God seems nearer, and one realizés one’s utter 


. 
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helplessness.” At the end of some months Mgr. Ridel was 
released and expelled from Korea, in consequence of the inter- 
vention of the French Minister at Pekin. 

Although obliged to abandon his diocese, Mgr. Ridel remained 
devoted to its interests; to the end of his life he never ceased 
to write and to labor on behalf of his faithful Christians, and 
to cherish the hope of being able one day to return to his 
post. This last joy was denied him; he died in 1884, having: 
by his prayers, his moral:and physical sufferings, even more 
than by his ministry, worked for the salvation of his flock, 
and who shall tell what share his long years of patient sub- 
mission have had in bringing about the success that has been 
achieved by those who took up the task that he was forced 
to relinquish ? 

The statistics of the “Societé des Missions Etrangéres,” for 
the year 1902, inform us that there are now in Korea over 
52,539 Catholics, 44 churches or chapels, one bishop, and 41 
missionaries belonging to the society, 11 native priests, one 
seminary and 33 seminarists, two religious houses for women, 
53 Catholic schools with 623 pupils, two orphanages with 870 
children, one hospital, and two Catholic ‘ dispensaires,’’ where 
medicines are given to the poor free of cost. 

Times are changed since the evil days when Mgr. Berneux 
landed alone, at night and in disguise, to take possession of his 
diocese, and since Mgr. Ridel, his successor, suffered months of 
weary imprisonment that ended in life-long exile. 

An interesting episode is connected with the work of the 
“ Societé des Missions Etrangéres” in Japan. 

When, after two hundred years of isolation, Japan opened 
its doors to Europeans, it was to the society that the Holy 
See entrusted this portion of the Lord’s vineyard. At first, it 
is true, the missionaries were subject to many restrictions, 
and the utmost caution was needed to avoid arousing the sus- 
picions and jealousy of the government. In 1865 Mgr. Petit- 
jeau, a member of the society, was allowed to open a Catholic 
chapel at Nagasaki, but he was strictly prohibited from preach- 
ing the faith beyond the precincts of the city, the chapel being, 
to all intents and purposes, meant for the use of the Catholic 
traders. 

Although he made it a point of observing the regulations 
which it pleased the Japanese government to lay upon the mis- 
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sionaries, Mgr. Petitjeau, who had not at that date been in- 
vested with the episcopal dignity, cherished a secret hope that 
one day he might. be allowed to extend his sphere of action. 
In common with all those who had studied the past history of 
Japan, he believed that the Catholic ‘faith had not completely 
died out of the country, where it had borne such glorious 
fruits of heroism and self-sacrifice. 

' When, in the middle of the seventeenth century, a curtain 
fell between Japan and the rest of the world, it was well 
known that the native Christians were still numerous, and the 
hearts of European Catholics had thrilled with enthusiasm on 
hearing of the superhuman joy with which men, women, and 
even little children laid down their lives for Christ. 

Several attempts had, at different times, been made to 
reach these isolated children of the Universal Church, but, in 
every instance they had failed. Vague rumors were afloat, 
however, that the divine spark kindled by St. Francis Xavier 
was not completely extinguished, and Mgr. Petitjeau, hampered 
by the stringent regulations that he was forced to accept, 
longed to communicate with the descendants of the seventeenth 
century martyrs. He relates, in a deeply interesting paper, 
how Providence came to his assistance, and how the souls whom 
he was not permitted to seek eventually discovered his where- 
abouts. Only a month after the new chapel at Nagasaki was 
consecrated, on March 17, 1865, the missionary perceived a 
group of men and women, unknown to him, who, standing at 
the door of the chapel, seemed anxious to enter. By a sud- 
den impulse, he went toward them and, opening the door, in- 
troduced them into the church. When they were within the 
building, three elderly women came forward; kneeling at the 
priest’s feet, with their hands on their breasts, they said in a 
low voice: “The hearts of those who are here are the same 
as your heart; in our village nearly every one is what we 
are.” 


“Be praised, O my God!” wrote Mgr. Petitjeau, “for the 
intense happiness that filled my soul when I heard those 


” 
! 


words 

His new friends seem to have speedily opened their hearts; 
they informed him that they knew it was then “the time of 
sadness”’—Lent; that they had lately kept the feast of Christ- 
mas; they spoke of “Yaso”—Jesus; of “Santa Maria”; of 


. 
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St. Joseph, the foster-father of our Lord; and, on leaving, 
promised to return before long and to bring their friends. On 
Holy Thursday and Good Friday, April 14 and 15, they re- 
turned in large numbers, and devoutly kissed the crucifix and 
the statue of our Lady; a few days later the missionaries 
learned that in the neighborhood there were over two thou- 
sand Christians; indeed their visits became so frequent that 
Mgr. Petitjeau kept the chapel closed in order to avoid at- 
tracting the attention of the officials, and compromising his 
new-found children. 

On the 15th of May came the delegates of a Christian 
colony living in a neighboring island; the chief of the depu- 
tation was named Peter, and from him the missionaries learned 
all that they wished to know respecting the exact condition 
of the Japanese Christians. They ascertained that the latter 
had kept the words and practice of baptism correctly, and 
were therefore, in spite of their long isolation, truly members 
of the Catholic Church. They had also preserved many other 
fragments of Christian doctrine, which were handed down from 
father to son; thus they inquired who was now “the great 
chief of Rome,” and they asked, with evident anxiety, whether 
the priests were married. ‘‘No”; was the reply, ‘‘we are 
not allowed to marry.” Peter then bowed down to the ground 
and, in the name of his companions, unhesitatingly acknowl- 
edged the missionaries as the rightful representatives of the 
former pastors of Japan. 

Three months later Mgr. Petitjeau was in direct communi- 
cation with twenty-five Christian villages, where the essential 
truths of religion, and the practice of baptism, had been pre- 
served through the separation of two hundred years, His work 
among these new-found children of the church absorbed the 
best years of his life, all the more so that, in 1867, the gov- 
ernment issued a decree prohibiting the practice of Chris- 
tianity among the natives. The atrocious tortures inflicted on 
the seventeenth century martyrs were not renewed, but the 
Christians were imprisoned and exiled; in the space of three 
months 4,500 among them were either sold as slaves or ban- 
ished. 

In 1873 the government seemed inclined to relent and 
Mgr. Petitjeau, who had suffered in sympathy with his spiri- 
tual children, seized the favorable opportunity and proceeded 
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to organize the mission. His efforts in this respect were suc- 
cessful; he built churches and schools and, when he died at 
Nagasaki, in 1884, there were in Japan two vicars apostolic, 
over thirty thousand Christians, fifty-three European mission- 
aries, eighty-four chapels, two seminaries, and sixty-five Chris- 
tian schools, which were attended by two thousand three hun- 
dred pupils. 

This wonderful development was the result of only twenty 
years’ labor; when, in 1863, Mgr. Petitjeau landed at Nagasa- 
ki, there were four priests in the town, who said Mass in a 
poor room, and who were debarred from exercising their min- 
istry beyond the precincts of the city. 

The latest statistics published by the ‘‘Societé des Missions 
Etrangéres” tell us how, since 1884, the Catholic faith has 
continued to expand in a country where the blood of martyrs 
has brought forth its usual harvest; there are now in Japan 
more than fifty thousand native Catholics, a hundred and 
eighteen European missionaries, and more than thirty native 
priests—a marvellous result, when we remember that forty 
years ago the Empire was still closed to outer influences. 

Before closing this brief account of ‘‘ A Training School for 
Martyrs,” we must say a word of the touching ceremony that 
takes place when the young priests, who have completed their 
course of studies, leave their home in the Rue du Bac, probably 
forever. On the day of their ordination, they are told the 
name of the mission to which they are appointed, and they 
generally start a month later, after spending a fortnight with 
their relations. 

When the hour of their final departure dawns, the directors 
and students, with the chosen band of ‘ Partants,’”’ as they are 
called, assemble in the garden of the seminary, before a time- 
honored statue of the ‘‘Queen of Martyrs,” at whose feet 
generations of confessors of the faith have knelt in turn. A 
“‘cantique,” le “‘Chant du départ,” the music of which was 
composed by Gounad, is sung, a procession is formed and pro- 
ceeds to the church, which by this time is filled with wor- 
shippers. 

This church itself is impressive in its simplicity; a large 
wall-painting represents the beatified martyrs of the scciety, 
bishops, priests, and laymen; the tombs of several confessors 
of the faith, the portraits of others, keep before the minds of 
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the young clerics the object of their vocation and the fate that 
may possibly be their portion. 

On arriving in the chapel, the ‘“ Partants” place themselves 
in a row on the steps of the high altar, and while the choir 
sings the verse: “Quam speciosi pedes evangelizantium pacem, 
evangelizantium bona!” all the men present pass before the 
departing missionaries and, kneeling down, kiss their feet. 
When, only a few weeks ago, we witnessed this ceremony, we 
were struck by the gentle, earnest, calm expression of the six- 
teen young men who stood facing us, while white haired priests, 
old ‘men, soldiers, and children, fathers, brothers, and friends 
of the chosen apostles, reverently kissed the feet that, in a 
few weeks, were to tread the distant shores of Japan, India, 
China, or Manchuria.- In the chapel many women were weep- 
ing; there were mothers there whose loving hearts ached at 
the thought of the sufferings in store for their beloved ones, 
while they nevertheless gloried in the heroism that prompted 
the sacrifice. 

After Benediction, during which the ‘ Partants” recited 
their consecration to the task they embraced until death, we 
passed into the seminary court, and realized the atmosphere 
of simple, matter-of-fact heroism that pervades the place. In 
a corner stood the boxes and traveling wraps of the sixteen 
travelers who, a few hours later, were to bid adieu to their 
old home; here and there were the young priests surrounded 
by their families and friends, their faces wore a brave smile 
and their brightness seemed to react upon their relations. One 
group was especially pathetic; an elderly man and woman 
were on their knees on the gravel pathway, with clasped hands 
and downcast eyes, they begged the blessing of their boy; 
perchance the hand thus raised over their bent heads was that 
of a future martyr. 

A few hours later, a row of omnibuses stood at the door 
of the gray house; full of ardor and hope, a smile on their 
quivering lips, the “ Partants” drove off to tread the thorny 
paths that their elders have trod before them. 

The memory of these confessors, the pride and example of 
their brethren, are kept before the eyes of the future mission- 
aries during the years that they spend at the seminary. The 
“Chambre des Martyrs” is a sight which is, alas! compara- 
tively unknown, even to Catholic tourists. This large room, 
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which any visitor to Paris may see for the asking, is full of 
painful and precious memorials; it is a perpetual reminder of 
the glorious destiny to which every student of the house aspires. 
Here are kept the instruments of torture, the blood-stained 
clothes, the books, pictures, that belonged to the martyred 
missionaries, and a series of realistic pictures, the work of 
native artists, that represent their passion and death. Some of 
these are deeply interesting, not indeed because of their artistic 
merit, but from the thoughts and feelings that guided the 
artist’s unskilled brush. Thus, in one picture the martyrs are 
represented as impossibly tall, the apostate natives, who have 
just consented to trample on the cross, as mere pigmies; better 
than any words these contrasts tell us that the painter’s heart was 
filled with admiration for the former and with contempt for the 
latter. Scarcely less impressive than these trophies of a glorious 
struggle, is a small silver medal of our Lady that was found 
in Japan when the closely guarded Empire opened its gates to 
foreigners forty years ago. In how many heroic and pathetic 
scenes this tiny medal may have played a part! As we gaze 
upon it, visions rise before us of the men and women, young 
and old, gently born and bred, who went to martyrdom as to 
a feast, and we wonder, somewhat sadly, what, under similar 
circumstances, would be the attitude of our twentieth century 
Catholics. 

The young priest who serves as our guide is, in himself, an 
excellent specimen of the spirit that reigns in the training 
school for martyrs. Simply and gravely—simplicity and gravity 
are the characteristics of the society—as far removed from false 
sentiment as from self-consciousness or pride, he explains the 
history of the different relics and pictures, enlarges in a matter- 
of-fact way upon his predecessors’ sufferings, and, in reply to 
our questions, tells us that in a few months he too will be a 
“ Partant.” 

Coming out of the chamber filled with tragical memories 
into the busy, crowded street, we carry away the feeling that 
the labors of these missionary sons must bring down a bless- 
ing, not only on the land of their apostleship, but also on the 
country of their birth. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIANS. 


HE recent decision of the House of Lords in the 
appeal made to it to settle the dispute between 
the Free Church and the United Free Church 
of Scotland has many points of interest to 
Catholics, especially as an instance of the peren- 

nial conflict between the church and the state. ; 

During the Middle Ages this conflict was waged on such 
questions as Investitures; and in our own times it is chiefly 
on such questions as the education of the children, whether it 
is to be religious or purely secular. 

Although there may not be on either side any animosity, 
or any desire to enter upon a conflict, yet it is certain that at 
some time or upon some occasion there will arise such a 
divergence of interests that a decision can only be arrived at 
by the admitted superiority of one to the other. This is true 
in so intimate a union as that between husband and wife; 
still more is it true as between church and state. One or the 
other must have the right to decide and to settle the limits 
of jurisdiction. This is what renders the question in Scotland 
interesting, for such an occasion has here arisen. There is no 
bad feeling or wish to dominate on either side, and yet the 
necessity has arisen for an authority. Now, if the church is 
an association of subject units voluntarily entering into a society, 
it is but logical that the state, which is a divinely constituted 
natural. society, should be the authority; but if the church is 
a divinely constituted supernatural society, with divinely given 
rights to protect religion and morals, the claim of the church 
to be the auti:ority is equally right and reasonable. 

From the history of the movement which led up to the 
present conflict in Scotland it will be seen that the principles 
held and maintained by the Catholic Church afford the only 
true solution. In fact it seems to us in the highest degree 
desirable that Catholics should give to the religious questions, 
which are discussed among the Protestants by whom they are 
surrounded, a more careful and sympathetic study. The church 
has lived many hundred years, and the answers given by her 
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teaching contain the true solution for all the questions which 
are ever likely to arise; and if we would take more pains to 
make this clear we should be able more easily to help and assist 
those who are in search of truth. 

This must be our apology for calling the attention of our 
readers to the present troubles of the Free and the United Free 
churches of Scotland. 

In Scotland there are not so many sects as in England. 
Baptists, Methodists, and other denominations have adherents 
somewhat insignificant in number. There is a faithful remnant 
of Catholics, but whatever strength the Catholic Church possesses 
is due to immigration from Ireland. Episcopalians have an 
organization, but do not seem to appeal, with any marked 
success, to the Scottish mind. A fairly large number of the 
nobility and the upper classes are included in the ranks of the 
Episcopal Church, but the democratic instincts of the Scotch 
people find in the Presbyterian form of church organization the 
system best adapted to their tastes. Presbyterianism, accord- 
ingly, embraces the. great majority of the Scottish people. But 
Presbyterianism itself contains in itself, as everything outside 
the true church must do, the elements of disunion; for although 
it claims authority to teach, it disperses that authority among 
sO many persons that there is no definite centre and depositary. 
Accordingly, there are several Presbyterian organizations, the 
Established Kirk, the recently formed United Free Church of 
Scotland, the Free Church of Scotland, the Reformed Presbyterian 
Synod, the Eastern Reformed Synod, the United Original 
Seceders, and, we believe, a few smaller bodies. The Established 
Church of Scotland and the United Free Church of Scotland 
embrace far the greater number of those who profess Presbyterian 
principles, the number of communicants in the former in 1900 
having been 661,629, in the latter the total membership in 1901 
exceeded 495,300. It is with the latter, the United Free Church, 
and the Free Church that we are concerned. 

The origin of the Free Church of Scotland is one of the 
most interesting events of the last century, and affords a strik- 
ing instance of devotion and sacrifice for the sake of principle, 
refreshing in a period devoted to the sordid search for gain, 
in which, as a rule, religion is a mere matter of sentiment and 
emotional feelings, and an adornment of a self-indulgent life. 

The Free Church was formed in the year 1843. All its 
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members, its ministers, and elders had been members of the 
Established Kirk. They left it on account of the law which 
gave the right to appoint ministers, not to the congregations, 
but to lay patrons. There was absolutely no other point of 
divergence. Their claim was that the church had an absolute 
and exclusive right to govern herself. Rather than sacrifice 
this claim 474 ministers gave up their benefices, renouncing 
endowments worth five hundred thousand dollars a year. They 
abandoned their homes and the churches, and started life afresh, 
relying, and, as the event proved, not relying in vain, on the 
voluntary offering of their followers. But, and this is the 
important point to be noted, although they sacrificed state 
connection and the emoluments of office and became depend- 
ent on free-will offerings, they did not adopt the notion of a 
free church within a free state; on the contrary, this notion 
was distinctly repudiated by the leaders of the seceders. 
Dr. Chalmers, who was the moderator of the first assembly 
held by the Free Church, in his address to that body enun- 
ciated the principles of the seceders in unmistakable terms: 
“The Voluntaries mistake us if they conceive us to be Volun- 
taries. We hold it to be the duty of governments to give of 
their resources and their means for the maintenance of a Gos- 
pel ministry in the land; and we pray that their eyes may be 
opened, so as that they may learn how to acquit themselves as 
the protectors of the church, and not as its corruptors or its 
tyrants. We pray that the sin of Uzziah (Oza), into which 
they have fallen, may be forgiven them, and that those days of 
light and blessedness may speedily arrive, when kings shall be the 
nursing fathers and queens the nursing mothers of our Zion, 
In a word, we hold that every part and every function of a 
commonwealth should be leavened with Christianity; and that 
every functionary, from the highest to the lowest, should, in 
their respective spheres, do all that lies in them to countenance 
and uphold it. That is to say, though we quit the establish- 
ment, we go out on the establishment principle—we quit a 
vitiated establishment, but would rejoice in returning to a pure 
one. To express it otherwise, we are the advocates of a 
national recognition and a national support for religion, and 
we are not Voluntaries.” 

We have quoted this at length for several reasons: because 
it states clearly the position of the seceders, and was accepted 
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by them as an authoritative statement; because it forms the 
basis of the decision of the majority of the judges in the House 
of Lords; and because it shows how Catholic principles are 
held and enunciated by those who are outside its border. 

The seceders who formed the Free Church, as we have said, 
had no difference in doctrine on any point from the members 
of the Established Church which they left, and as the West- 
minster Confession was the creed adopted as being in accord- 
ance with the Word of God before the separation, so it remained 
after the separation, and in particular they accepted the follow- 
ing articles: ‘‘ Chapter III. Of God’s eternal Decree; III. By 
the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men 
and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others 
foreordained unto everlasting death; 1V. Those angels and men 
thus predestinated and foreordained, are particularly and 
unchangeably designed, and their number is so certain and de- 
finite that it cannot be either increased or diminished.” This 
doctrine laid down by the Westminster Confession, which makes 
of God an iniquitous tyrant, was nevertheless accepted, in 1843, 
by the Free as well as by the Established Church of Scotland. 

In process of time the Free Church grew and prospered. In 
numbers it rivalled the Established Kirk, it built new churches, 
new manses, new colleges. It sent abroad foreign missions. It 
formed a sustentation fund for the support of its ministers which 
is looked upon as more excellent than that of any other body. 
The feeling for union, which has manifested itself of late among 
various Protestant sects became strong in the Free Church and 
led to its absorption of one or two minor subdivisions of the 
Presbyterian form of church government. This feeling grew and 
became ever stronger and stronger. It was not, however, a pure 
love of Christian unity which led to the union with the United 
Presbyterians which formed the cause of the present trouble. 
The rivalry with the Established Kirk and the desire to dis- 
establish her became, under the dominating influence of Dr. 
Rainy, an equally potent motive. The United Presbyterian 
Church—called United because it was itself formed out of the 
coalition of two minor bodies—had become numerous and 
powerful. Union with this church would make a body more 
powerful than the establishment. But how was this to be 
brought about? The United Presbyterians held contradictory 
doctrines to those of the Free Kirk on the question of Estab- 
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lishment. As we have seen, the Free Church disavowed the 
Voluntary principle, holding it to be the duty of the state to 
support the church by every means. The United Presbyterian 
Church enunciated the opposite doctrine in the following unmis- 
takable language: 

“It is not competent to the civil magistrate to give legisla- 
tive sanction to any creed in the way of setting up a civil 
éstablishment of religion, nor is it either its province to pro- 
vide for the expense of the ministration of religion out of the 
national resources. It is Jesus Christ, as sole king and head 
of his church, who has enjoined upon his people to provide for 
maintaining and extending it by free-will offerings; that this 
being the ordinance of Christ, it excludes state aid for these 
purposes, and that adherence to it is the true safeguard of the 
church’s independence.” From this is seen the direct opposi- 
tion between the Free and the United Presbyterian churches, 
and that the former asserted the right and duty to maintain and 
support an establishment, the latter asserted that Christ’s 
ordinance excluded state aid. 

Not less opposed were the United Presbyterians to the 
Calvinist doctrine of the Westminster Confession, to which the 
Free Church at its formation had maintained its adhesion. 
The United Presbyterians maintained that the free offer of 
salvation to men without distinction was a matter vital ‘to the 
system of Gospel truth, that the doctrine of the divine decrees 
and election to eternal life must be held in connection with 
the truth that God is not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance; there is a salvation suffi- 
cient for all, adapted to all, and offered to all. In this point, 
too, it is evident that the teaching of one church was opposed 
to that of the other. 

This then was the position. The problem was to bring into 
the community of one church two bodies, one of which held 
to the voluntary system, the other was opposed to it, one was 
Arminian in its theology, the other ultra-Calvinistic. After 
negotiations, which extended for many years, the problem was 
solved, not by the conversion of one or the other party, but 
by the modern lapse into indifferentism and comprehension 
and a mutual agreement to differ. The union was effected in 
the year 1900, and the declaration in which the principle of 
the union was effected, made by the United Church at its 
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formation, affirmed that the union took place on the footing 
of maintaining the liberty of judgment and action theretofore 
recognized in either of the churches uniting, and it was there- 
by declared that members of both churches should have full 
right, as soon as they should see cause, to assert-and main- 
tain the views of truth and duty which they had had liberty 
to maintain in the said churches. The peace which they had 
found was not through the truth but froma mutual agreement 
to look upon as non-essential and unimportant, points which at 
the beginning had been considered vital and essential. The 
vast majority of the governing element of the Free Church 
acceded to this plan. The United Free Church was formed. 
The property was passed over to the newchurch. But a small 
minority of the ministers of the Free Church, about thirty in 
number, would not accept the union. They looked upon it as 
an abandonment of the truth. The majority, however, did 
not feel much concern. In our days minorities must bow down 
to majorities. Not to do so was to exemplify that total depravity 
which they both prefessed. Considerable injustice was done 
to this minority. They were called upon to give up their 
churches and manses. But, though small in number, they were 
firm in purpose, and were determined to maintain their rights. 
The matter was brought before the courts. Two of the Scot- 
tish courts, a lower and a higher, gave judgment in favor of 
the majority. But, “Thank God there is a House of Lords.” 
To this the minority appealed and, after a hearing of fourteen ~ 
or fifteen days, five against two of the Lords gave judg- 
ment in favor of the twenty-eight who had refused to depart 
from the traditions of their fathers. The ground of the judg- 
ment was that the union of the churches involved a derelic- 
tion of trust, the doctrines of the Free Church which were 
essential, having in consequence of the union and the terms 
on which it was made become non-essential. It was not as . 
judges of doctrine directly and of proper right in such matters 
that the decision was rendered; it was only indirectly, but no 
less effectually. The question which the House of Lords had 
to decide was whether the trusts upon which the property was 
held had been violated. To decide this question they had to 
examine, not into the truth of the doctrine, but into the 
question as to which of the two parties was faithful to the 
declarations made in 1843. 


. 
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In order to decide this point, however, inquiry was made 
as to what were the doctrines held by the Free Church at the 
disruption in 1843; whether these doctrines were essential; 
whether the Free Church in forming the union in 1900 had 
abandoned anything essential; whether, too, the church had 
a right to change her doctrines. And the church which had 
to submit to this was the very church which, in 1843, had left 
the Established Kirk because it would not submit to having its 
ministers nominated by lay patrons. The descendants of the 
seceders, whether they keep or whether they give up the 
property, do so in virtue of the decision given by a secular 
tribunal by the very state, the jurisdiction of which they had 
made such sacrifices to escape. 

The decision, if carried out, will cause almost a revolution 
in Scotland. The Free Church brought to the union churches, 
manses, and colleges, the capitalized value of which amounts to at 
least twenty millions of dollars. This property was held by 1,100 
ministers. It is now decided that it belongs in its entirety to 
the twenty-eight ministers who refused to join the union. The 
faithful few are so poor as not to be able to pay insurance 
and taxes on the churches. The decision carries along 
with it the right to several colleges and the administration of 
various funds and the control of the missionaries in fifteen 
fields of labor. Homes and churches will have to be aban- 
doned, and a new start in life commenced, unless some arrange- 
ment can be made. But how can an arrangement be made? 
The judgment of the House of Lords is supreme. It declares 
that the 1,100 were guilty of a breach of trust, and that they 
could not validly apply the property to other uses; and if this 
is so, it is clear that the minority to whom it now belongs are 
equally unable to part with it—to give it or any portion of it 
to the majority. To go to Parliament would be to be unfaith- 

ful to the headship of Christ, would be invoking the secular 
' power, would be an absolute departure from the fundamental 
principles of both parties. How it will be decided remains to 
be seen; but it is a clear instance of the evil involved in every 
abandonment of the principles of the Catholic Church. Those 
principles, as enunciated by Boniface VIII., are proved to be 
the only principles on which the church can maintain her 
proper place, even in matters of such small importance as the 
possession of worldly goods, 
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The world will be better for know- 

AUBREY DE VERE. ing the life of that gentle, lofty, 

By Wilfrid Ward. and religious soul, Aubrey de 
Vere;* and Mr. Wilfrid Ward 

deserves our. gratitude for writing it for us. Men of the pres- 
ent day need nothing so much as the fair spectacle of great 
minds to whom unseen and spiritual things are real and familiar; 
and in whom we may behold a pure and perfect character 
springing from the soil of devoted faith. The world, despite 
a widespread scepticism that would cast ridicule on such an 


argument, is altogether ready to accept at a very high value: 


” 


the proof from “Christian experience’’ which such lives illus~ 
trate. Let one read the sermons of Newman, so quiet, so 
steady, so penetrating as they fall on the inward ear; let one 
explore the thought of Wordsworth; let one follow a specula- 


tion of Malebranche or Pascal; let one learn from this biography 
what manner of man was Aubrey de Vere; and from such an: 


exercise one will come, unless one’s soul has been utterly 
crushed and choked and stamped to death, persuaded that these 
finer spirits have seen the realities of the universe of light, 
which surrounds and swallows up this speck of our present 
darkness; and that they are witnesses to those realities too 
sure and stately for any captious, cross-questioning infidelity 
ever to discompose. 

Strange as it may appear, this higher, this apologetic view 
of Aubrey de Vere’s calm and well-ordered life, is the one 
that most caught our attention inthis memoir. Not that there 
is on Mr. Ward’s part any preoccupation to delineate the poet’s 
interior and spiritual life as such, but because in Aubrey de 
Vere’s writings, correspondence, and mode of thinking, the 


truths of religion were so real and so absorbing, and ‘because, 


together with this, his character was so unworldly and win- 
some, we could not help saying as we laid the book down: 
“That life is a great moral proof of faith.” 

Religion, indeed, was the chief study and the greatest. 


" Aubrey de Vere: A Memoir. By Wilfrid Ward, New York: Longmans, Green & Co. “ 
VOL. LXXX.—17 
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consolation of the life of Aubrey de Vere. Visiting Oxford in 
1838, he came under the spell of the great “movement,” and 
under the charm of its mighty young leader whom he learned 
to love, according to his own phrase, “with a love that was 
almost idolatry.” Heart and soul he entered, though undemon- 
stratively at the same time, into the hopes that then waimed 
the old blood of Oxford. 


Of forms they talked that rose as if in joy, 
Like magic isles from an enchanted foam; 

They prophesied (no prophet like a boy) 
Some fairer Oxford and some freer Rome. 


But Aubrey de Vere’s mind was too keen not to see that 
these Catholic tendencies in Anglicanism should be the pos- 
session of a mighty historic church, not of an isolated group 
of students; and should be safeguarded by a supreme authority 
and not abandoned to private judgment. With his inborn love 
for the past, and with his strong hold upon the social as 
opposed to the individualistic view of religion, he could not 
remain a Protestant. So in 1852, at the mature age of thirty- 
eight, he submitted to the Catholic Church, one of the noblest 
of that great company of converts who during those days 
sought peace within her pale. 

Once a Catholic Aubrey de Vere’s interest in religion grew 
greater than before. Having found the peace of God himself, 
he wished ardently to lead others to it also. He studied pro- 
foundly the religious conditions of our time, and in some of 
his essays he utters zealous and prudent counsels which it 
would do well for all Catholics to know. He saw from an 
early date the grave crisis which modern biblical learning has 
flung into the face of Christianity; and he desired that in the 
church there might appear a school of critics who should guide 
scholarship into truth and away from disaster and destruction. 
His sympathies were with the progressive students of Scripture ; 
but he never lost sight of the necessity of a supreme authority 
which should not only check excesses but should encourage 
legitimate research. 

In dwelling as we have dwelt upon the religious feature of 
Aubrey de Vere’s life, we think we are taking no far-fetched 
view. For, as we have said, he was predominately a religicus 
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man,-as he was characteristically a religious poet. However 
we need not say that the literary interest of his career is also 
very great. A friend, an intimate, a worshipper of Wordsworth, 
a correspondent of Carlyle, a companion of Henry Taylor, 
Hartley Coleridge, and Tennyson, and a great figure himself in 
the world of letters during three-quarters of a century, Aubrey 
de Vere stands out as a very notable man in the history of 
the last century’s literature. 

Mr. Ward tells the story of his subject’s life chiefly in the 
form of letters. There are many advantages in such a method; 
but we think it may readily be carried to excess. We have 
been disappointed somewhat in this volume to find so little of 
the biographer. Mr. Ward is eminently capable of giving us 
brief critical studies on such matters as Aubrey de Vere’s 
poetical ability; his prose writings; and a more full analysis 
of his religious development. But of all this we have only 
fragmentary notices. A biographer, as we conceive his office, 
should not only procure and exhibit the material that bears 
on the life of the man he writes about, but should philosophize 
on it a little, should interpret, appreciate, and criticize it. It 
is a loss to us all that Mr. Ward has been so modest in this 
respect. 


In bringing out an abridgment of 

INTRODUCTION TO THE his General Introduction to Scrip- 

SCRIPTURES. ture,* Father Gigot has opened 

By Fr. Gigot. a wider field of influence for a 

highly useful book. Biblical Intro- 

duction occupies in our day a vast field which only an expe- 

rienced traveler therein should attempt to survey. Its subjects 

are generally, the Canon, the Text, Methods of Interpretaticn, 

and the great problem of Inspiration. To treat all these requires 

profound study, considerable candor, and a large measure of 

prudent reserve and cautious judgment. In all these qualities 

Father Gigot is notably proficient, and his work exhibits 

throughout the temper and the method of sound scholarship. 
We are pleased at seeing it in such demand. 

Glancing through the chapter on apocryphal writings, we 

come upon this passage: “It is plain that the two collections 


* General Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures. Abridged edition, By Rev. F: E. 
Gigot, S.S. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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of books, known as the Book of Enoch and the New Testa- 
ment, are not absolutely independent of each other; and since 
it cannot be doubted that the former existed before the latter 
was composed (Enoch was compiled between 200 and 65 B.C.), 
the great influence of the Book of Enoch upon the writings of 
the New Testament must be admitted.” We cannot help 
suggesting that Father Gigot has gone rather unwarrantably 
far here. It is not by any means certain that the “Three 
Allegories,” which is the chief portion of Enoch, in which 
there are indications of Messianic doctrine, is a pre-Christian 
composition. Such scholars as Hilgenfeld, Colani, Vernes, 
Volkmar, Drummond, and Tidemann are of opinion that this 
section of the Book of Enoch belongs to the first century of 
the Christian era. And at any rate, whether we approve such 
a view or not, we have not sufficient scientific basis for assert- 
ing that the Enoch literature had a great influence on the New 
Testament authors. As to this sort of apocrypha we may almost 
say of it, in regard to the New Testament, what Jost rather 
extravagantly declares concerning its influence on Jewish his- 
tory: “Sind alle diese Erscheinungen ohne Bedeutung fiir die 
judische Religionsgeschichte.” 


The translation into English of the 
THE TALMUD IN ENGLISH. entire Babylonian Talmud* is a 
memorable event indeed for both 
scholarship and religion. Up to the present only selected pas- 
sages of the Rabbinical literature had been put into a modern 
language, notably the Pirke Aboth and some of the Haggadic 
compositions. For Dr. Michael Rodkinson was reserved the 
eminent distinction of bringing out the first complete version 
of the Talmud in any living tongue. The labor involved in 
such a task can be appreciated only by one who has ever 
consulted the tomes upon tomes of Rabbinical Hebrew and 
Aramaic which contain the commentaries and the casuistry, 
the exegesis and the theology of many generations of learned 
scribes. 
When Israel returned from the Babylonian captivity, one 
great lesson had been engraven upon its heart by the sharp 


* The Babylonian Talmud. Translated into English. With a Preliminary volume oa the 
History of the Talmud. By Michael L. Rodkinson. 17 volumes. New York: The New 
Talmud Publishing Company. 
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iron of its fearless prophets. These austere preachers never 
ceased to drive home to the people that their woes came from 
neglecting Yahweh and his righteousness, and from following 
after other gods in ways of manifold uncleanness. Long had 
the prophets thundered forth this message before, and long was 
the heart of Israel hardened. But when in distant Babylon 
they ate the bread of exile; when they hung up their songless 
harps by the rivers of a strange land; when they saw the 
country promised to their fathers of old by the Lord God over- 
run with those that knew not the law, and worshipped not 
Yahweh but abominable Baalim; then were they at last repent- 
ant; then they listened and made no reproach or remonstrance 
when God’s great servants, the prophets, told them that all 
these griefs had» come to pass because of the nation’s sin. 
Through the prophets faith in Yahweh was kept firm; and 
sorrow for infidelity struck deep. Accordingly, when at last, 
after seventy weary years, they were permitted to return to 
Palestine, the children of Israel were almost fanatically deter- 
mined to obey to the very letter the laws of Yahweh revealed 
to Moses. Under Ezra and Nehemia they became a theocracy 
jealous, rigid, exclusive. Of this theocracy, the Thora, the 
law was the constitution. Every line of that law, every word, 
was directly spoken by the Almighty, they believed, and 
only in strict obedience to it could there be righteousness. 
A passion to learn, to teach, and to apply the law grasped 
hold of Israel; and a book-religion held sovereign sway among 
them. 

Obviously the law when thus made the standard of daily 
life had to be expanded, developed, explained. A literature of 
moral theology inevitably grew up on the one hand, and a 
literature of homiletics on the other. The former, to which 
the name of Halacha is given, covers nearly every possible 
event in public, private, and religious life which can be brought 
under the Thora. The latter, called scientifically the Haggada, 
consists of edifying amplifications intended to illustrate the 
power and the wisdom of the great men of Israel. These com- 
mentaries on the law were called Mishna, and for a long time 
remained unwritten, for the reason that it seemed a derogation 
to the exclusive glory of the Mosaic law that another should 
be written beside it. But the elucubrations of the scribes, the 
theologians of the Thora, became at last an excessive burden 
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for the memory, and so at the end of the second century after 
Christ the Mishna was codified and written down. 

There came to be two chief centres of Mishna-study, Pales- 
tine and Babylon. On the basis of the Mishna a vast amount 
of juristic discussion arose in turn, which has also been col- 
lected and put into writing. It is this latter collection which 
constitutes the Talmud. There is both a Jerusalem or, more 
properly, a Palestinian Talmud, and a Babylonian Talmud. 
This latter is about four times as voluminous as the former, 
and is universally held to be the more important. And this 
Talmud it is which Dr. Rodkinson has just put into English. 
As on another occasion we trust we shall have more to say 
on this mighty work of the Jewish scribes, we shall not now 
delay upon it longer. Let us merely mention, in this place, 
that one of the most fascinating lines of Rabbinical study is 
the extent to which Christianity affected the writings of the 
scribes. As the mighty movement begun by our Lord in the 
bosom of Judaism had filled out the measure of a world-power 
just as the Talmudic literature was settling into final form, it 
was inevitable that many traces of the conflict, and the apos- 
tasy—as pious Jews regarded Christianity—should remain in 
the Talmud to this day. Just what these traces are THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD will sometime discuss within limits less 
irksome than those of a book-review. 

Dr. Rodkinson’s introductory volume on the history of the 
Talmud is hardly so instructive as we should have expected; 
although it certainly contains a large store of historical and 
literary information. A curious error is contained in the 
phrase: ‘The fanatic flagellator and preacher, Vincent Ferrer.” 
For libraries which make any pretence to an Oriental depart- 
ment this translation is indispensable ; and equally indispensable 
will be the consulting of it for students of Jewish religion who 
cannot make use of the Rabbinical original. 


To translate literally sections out 

CONSCIENCE AND LAW. of a moral theology manual may 
By Fr. Humphrey. be a very useful if not a strik- 
ingly original exercise of human 

intellect. And, while a book fashioned out of such translations 
will probably be of deplorably stiff and uncomfortable English, 
it may at the same time minister to higher needs than our 
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need of good style. So if we can say little from the point of 
view of independent thought or literary merit, regarding Father 
Humphrey’s book on Conscience and Law,* we doubt not that 
it will be useful in more practical departments. It consists of 
chapters on Responsibility, Conscience, Law, Dispensations, 
Justice, and Restitution; all translated with utmost fidelity to 
the Latin originals. A far more profitable work on the same i 
subject we dare say would be a treatise more psychological if 
and less systématisé in method and point of view; that is to 
say a work devoted to the education of the conscience from 
within, rather than to the harnessing of it from without with 
the complicated trappings of innumerable distinctions and i 
puzzling technicalities. But as a book should be judged from | 
the standpoint from which it was written, rather than from one 
from which it might have been written but was not, let us con- 
clude with saying that those who wish to read fundamental 
moral theology in somewhat easier form than Lehmkuhl or 
K6nings presents it in, will be helped by Conscience and Law. 
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In a little workt of eighty-nine | 
FROM DOUBT TO FAITH. pages the Rev. F. Tournebize, S.J., | 
By Fr. Tournebize. includes many weighty subjects 

on the relations of intellect to re- _ 

ligious belief. The book is intended for those who have lost 
or who never possessed Christian faith; and with such an aim 
there is no one who will not sympathize. But the treatment 
is too summary to be very efficacious, we fear. The moral 
considerations given are irreproachable; but the intellectual 
discussion is too scanty to satisfy the downright unbelievers i 
for whom the work professes to be written. In assigning the yi 
causes for the perversion of Renan, the author omits the most if 
powerful one of all; and Father Tournebize’s suggestion that i 
there was also a lurking immorality hidden among Renan’s a 
motives contains a most unfortunate charge. It is too bad | 
also that our author indulges in the unseemly gratification of 
calling Renan a peacock. 

























* Conscience and Law. By William Humphrey, S.J. Second edition, New York: 
Benziger Brothers. PY 


+ From Doubt to Faith. By Rev. F. Tournebize, S.J. From the French, by Rev, J. M. a 
Leleu. St: Louis: B. Herder. i 
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M. Julien de Narfou’s book* on 
Pius X. is as fascinating a com- 
position as has come to this magazine for a long time. Bril- 
liant in style, filled with authentic history, fearless in estimat- 
.ing measures and men, independent in criticism, though never 
ceasing to be loyally Catholic, it is, so far as our knowledge 
goes, the truest, fullest, and keenest account yet given us of 
the late Conclave, of the character of the new Pope, and of 
the tendencies which have already appeared in his public 
policy. M. de Narfou had exceptionally fine opportunities to 
do his task well. He is one of the editors of the Gaulots, is 
highly trained in journalistic methods, as well as thoroughly 
educated; and has access in Rome to ambassadors, cardinals, 
and Vatican attachés, such as puts him in close touch with 
the subject-matter of his sketch. But he is a man of plain 
speech; and we dare say that he will be blamed by a great 
many for temerity. He talks frankly about parties, deals, and 
compromises in the Conclave of last year. History, like many 
another science, demands a certain robustness in whosoever 
desires honestly. to learn it. Likewise in regard to some mani- 
festations of recent Papal policy, M. de Narfou uses very 
vigorous language; with which of course we may differ if we 
so desire. Notwithstanding this he is, as we have said, loyally 
Catholic, and sincerely devoted to the best interests of the 
church as he conceives them. For Pius X. he expresses vene- 
ration and love. He dwells with eloquence upon the Holy 
Father’s saintly simplicity, gentle kindness, and apostolic im- 
patience with ceremony, obsequiousness, and splendor. These 
pages confirm the impression already cherished throughout the 
Catholic world, that in our new Pope we have a true pastor, 
a single-minded shepherd, and a benevolent father. If only 
he is permitted to carry out all the inspirations of zeal and 
all the projects of reform which lie deep in his heart, his place 
in history will be indeed exalted. And.as for this first ex- 
tended account of Pope Pius, we repeat, it is a fine specimen 
of historical monograph, brilliant, courageous, and searching, 
for which the author deserves congratulation. There are in 
the book a few minor slips to which it may be for the bene- 
fit of a second edition to call attention. For example, T. Bar- 
ley Saunders should be T. Bailey Saunders; then the Domini- 
* Pie X. Par Julien de Narfou. Paris: Librairie Ch. Delagrave. 
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can New Testament scholar is not Pére Rou, but Pére Rose; 
Father David Fleming is not a Dominican but a Franciscan; 
and finally, we are sure that M. de Narfou is at fault in giv- 
ing the name of one of Merry del Val’s English ancestors as 
Brodie MacGhic Wilcox. 

In order to show how the verdict of history is settling 
with regard to a defunct controversy, we will cite, in conclu- 
sion, M. de Narfou’s words on Americanism. He says, speak- 
ing of the relations between Rome and America: “A mis- 
understanding arose concerning the pseudo-Americanism against 
which the heresy-hunters of France flung themselves in frenzy. 
The Pope’s famous letter to Cardinal Gibbons is still fresh in 
every one’s memory. The answer sent to Leo XIII. by the 
Archbishop of Baltimore, who had already reconciled the Pope 
to the Knights of Labor, was that the errors condemned by 
Rome under the unwarrantably usurped name of Americanism 
were, so far as the United States was concerned, simply a 
myth. That sufficed. Good feeling continued untroubled 
thereafter between Rome and America; although the heresy- 
spectre ceased not to make night hideous for Delassus, Meignen, 
and others of their clan.” 


The need for a consistent text 

HISTORY OF EDUCATION. book in the history of education 
By Dr. Kemp. seems to have been met at last. 

In this book * Dr. Kemp, leaving 

the land of unreality in which many of his predecessors have 
been content to dwell, has devoted his attention to educational 
institutions and educational developments as they have existed 
and do exist in the world of facts. Just as a book, purport- 
ing to be a political history, but in fact given over to the 
record of the dreams and fancies of individual theorists, would 
meet but little favor from serious students in an age like ours, 
so should it be in the field of educational history. The theo- 
ries and the whims of educators, which fill up so many pages 
of books bearing a title similar to the one before us, are in- 
teresting, it is true, and valuable in so far as they furnish 
data for psychological study; but to students in the history 
of education they are of little worth as compared with a fair, 
conservative, systematic treatise outlining the positive move- 
* History of Education, By E. L. Kemp, A.M. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
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ments in the progress of education, and giving an account of 
the important efforts of teachers and educational workers that 
have actually contributed toward the perfection of our present 
systems. Such a work Dr. Kemp has given us in his History 
of Education. The book deserves a critical analysis and a 
more extended review; this we hope to give in a future issue 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


Mrs. Wiggin is always delightful. 
She has some of the best gifts of 
the story-teller; wholesome, in- 
teresting, humorous, easy narra- 
tive, with never a strain on the probabilities, a clever and 
sure touch in character-sketching, and the whole clothed in 
English that is as perfect as it is rare; these are the qualities 
that have won for Mrs. Wiggin so high a place in contempo- 
rary literature. 

And though the author of lovable, unforgettable Rebecca 
called three of her friends to assist her in the production of 
The Affair at the Inn,* these same qualities are found in the 
book, and the result of their combined labors is a distinct 
success. It is a triumph of collaboration. Indeed, so adroit 
is the workmanship that the book might readily be credited to 
’ a single writer. Of course the story is not a complicated one, 
nor do its characters call for deep or subtle analysis. Miss 
Virginia Pomeroy, a bright American girl accustomed to have 
her own way in almost everything, is staying with a conva- 
lescent mother at a quiet inn on Dartmoor. There they meet 
with a fussy, self-indulgent old lady, her faded, long-suffering 
companion, and the young Englishman known to fiction, 
wealthy, reserved, athletic, and with thoroughly conventional 
views on what is proper for the young woman. Out of these 
elements a love affair very easily develops, yet the authors 
have contrived to give to this simple story an abundance of 
incident that flows quite naturally out of the circumstances. 
The reader is charmed with the humor of the delightful little 
comedy, as he is struck by the skill with which it has been 
fitted together by its four writers. 


THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Others. 


*The Affair ai the Inn. By Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mary Findlater, Jane Findlater, and 
Allan McAulay. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Father Sheehan’s little drama* 

LOST ANGEL OF A RUINED shows the practised hand of the 

PARADISE. literary artist in almost every 

By Fr. Sheehan. line. The dialogue is perfect; 

the plot excellently contrived ; 

the interest cleverly sustained; and the denouement attended 

with fine elements of tragedy. The villain of the piece is a 

very subtle rascal, whose character does not dominate so much 

as it pervades the action; his dupe, a jealous wife, is likewise 

feeble rather than wicked; and the two heroines are genial 

enough, but with only a small touch of the heroic. As a 

quiet, well-composed minor tragedy, the work is in a high 

degree praiseworthy, and is a creditable testimony to Father 

Sheehan’s literary versatility and skill. The profits from the 

sale of the book are to be given to a Convalescent Home for 
Children in Dublin. 


The fourth edition of the poems 
POEMS. of Henry Abbeyf gathers up for 
By Henry Abbey. final presentation al] the poems 
which the author cares to retain. 
The volume shows a slight increase over the contents of pre- 
vious editions. Mr. Abbey is not a poet of the first order, 
nor yet of the second, but he has a pleasing way of telling a 
story and of pointing a moral in verse. He fails, however, to 
“add the gleam, the light that never was on sea or land.” 
His language is so unmistakably poetic that its forced or trite 
lines detract greatly from the beauty of his sentiments and 
reflections. Wordsworthian simplicity is not a characteristie of 
Mr. Abbey’s diction, but in moral sentiments and love of 
nature he follows the great master. 


In Many Landst is the title of a 

IN MANY LANDS. new book by a Member of the 
Order of Mercy, who is widely 

known as the biographer of Catherine McAuley. It contains 
a minute account of her travels in the British Isles, France, 


*Lost Angel of a Ruined Paradise: A Drama of Modern Life. By the Very Rev. P. A. 
Sheehan, D.D. New York: Longmans Green & Co. 


t The Poems of Henry Abbey. Fourth edition, enlarged. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
{Jn Many Lands. By a Member of the Order of Mercy. New York: O'Shea & Co, 
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Italy, and other European countries, with a running comment 
on all she saw and heard. There is a vast amount of infor- 
mation in the volume, most of which is of the guide book 
variety. There are, however, some exceedingly interesting 
pages, notably her recollections of a visit paid to Cardinal 
Newman just before the great prelate’s death. 

Evidently the book was written from journal notes dili- 
gently taken, and gathered into book form without great liter- 
ary effort. The writer is strenuously partisan at all stages of 
her journey and is never sparing of praise or condemnation. 

An interesting letter from the Very Rev. Ferreol Girar- 
dey, C.SS.R., to the publishers, serves as an introduction to 
the volume. 


When one compares the text 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. books now put in the hands of 
By C. R. Dryer. students with the school books of 
fifty years ago, the superiority of 
the former cannot be denied by the most pessimistic critic. 
Lessons in Physical Geography,* by Charles R. Dryer, M.A., 
F.G.S.A., of the Indiana State Normal School, embodies all the 
merits of the best of modern text books. Good type, clear, 
well-chosen illustrations, valuable appendices, a bibliography of 
nearly all the geographical literature available in English, and, 
above all, accurate and scientific presentation of the subject 
treated, make this book a valuable one. It has been written 
with a view to the needs of teachers as well as students, and 
the exercises suggested, the exhaustive treatment of certain 
subjects, and the completeness of its list of reference books 
make it a valuable addition to books on this subject. 


Father Lasance’s book of prayers for Religious is a very 
useful work.t Within its eleven hundred pages the chief vocal 
prayers of the liturgy may be found; and also extensive 
directions on the Ignatian and the Sulpician method of medita- 
tion. As a handbook of devotion it ought to do a great deal 
of good. 


* Lessons in Physical Geography. By Charles R. Dryer, M.A., F.G.S.A., Professor of 
.Geography, Indiana State Normal School. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. 

t Prayer Book for Religious. Compiled by Rev. F. X. Lasance. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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A small catechetical manual * in English, on the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, is so obviously useful to priests, that 
there is no need of many words in commending it. The one 
before us is written in simple language—although .“ funeral 
obsequies”’ is a reduplication that would pain a purist—and 
takes cognizance of all late Roman decrees bearing on the 
matter it treats. At the end there is a chapter on rites for 
the dead; and some practical directions de dinatione. 


Benziger's Catholic Home Annual for 1905 is full of inter- 
esting sketch and story, and is excellently illustrated. Reverend 
T. J. Campbell, S.J., gives an interesting account of Catholicity, 
past and present, in Japan; Mary E. Mannix writes on a sub- 
ject always fascinating, the early missions of California; a group 
of well-known Catholic novelists contribute stories; and there 
is a summary of the leading events of Catholic interest of 1904. 

* The Parish Priest on Duty. A practical manual for pastors, curates, and theological 


students preparing for the mission. The Sacraments. By Rev. H. J. Heuser. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 
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The Tablet (17 Sept.): Last Thursday the Holy Father received 
over sixteen hundred French pilgrims, under the leader- 
ship of the Bishop of Toulouse. They formed the four- 
teenth annual pilgrimage instituted by M. Harmel. 
Unusual enthusiasm was displayed together with the 
utmost reverence and attention. The Pope praised them 
highly for their attachment and loyalty and reminded 
them that, amid the difficulties and sacrifices which they 
are to-day called upon to encounter, they should look 
for inspiration to the noble achievements of their coun- 
try when she merited the glorious title of the eldest 
daughter of the church. Furthermore, they were assured 
ef the love and deep concern which the Holy See, 
always and in spite of everything, retains for France. 
The pilgrims were deeply moved by the Holy Father’s 
words, and departed for their much distracted country 
with strong courage and lively zeal. 

(24 Sept.): The Matin, a favorite organ of M. Combes, 
recently published certain alleged confidences made by 
Mgr. Geay, formerly Bishop of Laval, to M. Mouthon, 
one of the said paper’s representatives. The confidences 
consisted of a very plausible and quite pathetic account 
of the monsignor’s sufferings and persecutions prior to 
his deposition, and of his interviews with Cardinal 
Merry del Val and the Pope. The whole purpose of 
the sensational and highly-colored story was evidently 
nothing more than an attempt to discredit the character 
of the cardinal. Shortly after, however, the monsignor 
spread. abroad a blank denial of’ the statements thus 
attributed to him, and wrote to M. Mouthon a letter of 
indignant protest, saying that the reporter had broken 
his promise and done him a most serious injury. There- 
upon Mouthon reaffirmed the correctness of his report, 
and stated that the conversation had been faithfully and 
integrally rendered, and had been published at the ex- 
press wish of the ex-bishop, furthermore he demanded 
a speedy retraction by the monsignor; which retraction 
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was made by return telegraph. The whole affair is 
most curious and bewildering. In a speech delivered 
very recently at Lincoln, Lord Rosebery stated that all 
schools assisted by the state must be placed under pub- 
lic control. This is an open menace to the Catholic 
schools, and means that Catholics are to be robbed of 
their right of securing teachers of their own faith for 
the education of their children. . 
(1 Oct.): The Catholic Truth Society has just completed 
its annual conference at Birmingham. When his Grace, 
the Archbishop of Westminster, the Rev. Bishop of 
Birmingham, and several prelates and laymen of renown, 
entered the hall, the welcome was enthusiastic and the 
cheers of applause most hearty and impressive. The 
proceedings began with a selection of church music 
rendered by the Oscott choir. This concluded, his Grace 
the Archbishop delivered the opening address, choosing 
for his subject, the “Result of the Education Act of 
1902.” Next in order was a paper read by the Rev. J. 
Gerard, S.J., entitled “‘ A Leaf from the Enemy’s Book.” 
The learned father brought out the evil which is being 
done by the cheap press in its propagation of unbelief, 
and insisted that Catholics must offset the pernicious 
influence by publishing cheap works from a Christian 
and Catholic standpoint. The Rev. Herbert Lucas, S.J., 
contributed a thoughtful and very suggestive paper on 
the nature and magnitude of, and the remedies for, the 
education peril. Then followed many other works on 
education, all manifesting the keen alertness and timely 
zeal of the English Catholics. The whole tone of the 
conference was healthy and vigorous, its spirit scholarly 
and fair, and its good results far-reaching and unmis- 
takable. Almost contemporaneous with this great 
meeting was the Council of Free Thinkers at Rome, 
yet very unlike it in effect, the latter being entirely and 
woefully unsuccessful. According to the Roman -corre- 
spondent, it was a babel and pandemonium combined. 
The chief figure in the proceedings seems to have been 
Haeckel, famous in the eyes of many for his strange 
production, Zhe Riddle of the Universe. The gathering, 
at first purely anti-clerical, ended by being violently 


. 
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revolutionary, and the proposed processions to the 
‘statues of Giordano Bruno and Garibaldi were sup- 
pressed by the police. That these excursions should 
have been planned was to be expected, but the inter- 
ference of the government was quite unusual and note- 
worthy. 

The Month (Oct.): Devotes an article to Abbot Gasquet’s 
book Vita Antiquissima S. Gregorit. The new publica- 
tion is deemed ‘“‘a supremely interesting monument of 
English hagiography.” After speaking of some inad- 
vertencies in the abbot’s text, the reviewer considers 
the relative antiquity of the ‘‘ Vita” as compared with 
other accounts of St. Gregory. The present attitude 
of different parties in the Anglican body towards the 
Athanasian Creed leads Rev. S. F. Smith to trace out 
the growth of the struggle for the retention and aboli- 
tion of the Creed. Dissatisfaction with the ‘damnatory 
clauses” manifested itself in the seventeenth century, 
and has since been developing among divines and laity. 
The damnatory clauses denounce in uncompromising 
terms the sin of heresy, and such a formula cannot be 
but distasteful to those who, as upholders of private 
judgment, have come to think more and more leniently 
of dogmatic error. The writer goes on to consider the 
Creed in itself, its history, and antiquity. The author 
of the Creed is not known, but it certainly was not St. 
Athanasius. From external evidence, the Creed seems 
to come from an age previous to Charlemagne’s time, 
and internal evidence leads us to suppose that this pro- 
fession of faith is the production of the fifth century or 
thereabouts. The article closes with an exposition of 
the Catholic view regarding the Creed commonly ascribed 
to St. Athanasius. 

The International Quarterly (Oct.): In describing the critical 
position in which Russia finds itself at the present time, 
Vladimir G. Simkovitch predicts the overthrow, in the 
near future, of the whole system of Russian autocracy. 

The Socialist party, according to the views of Wolf 
von Schierbrand, has reached its high tide in Germany. 
Henceforth it will gradually lose power, yet it will remain 
in politics and for many years to come will influence 
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Germany and the world. The writer believes that it 
has brought to the German people many valuable advan- 
tages both political and social. In an article on “The 
Religion of America,” Dr. Edward Everett Hale calls 
attention to the signs of union among the different reli- 
gions of the country. He holds that the present century 
will sweep away forever the greater number of the lines 
that now mark off the many ecclesiastical organizations. 

Peter Roberts, in an interesting paper on “ The 
Sclavs,” dwells upon their undeveloped capabilities and 
says that the hundred millions of that race await only 
a great master to lead them to magnificent and unsus- 
pected victories in religion, art, and science. 

The International Journal of Ethics (Oct.) A paper on ‘“ The 
Bias of Patriotism,” by Dr. Alfred Jordan, is a psycho- 
logical analysis of especial interest. Patriotism is, he 
says, an outgrowth of the affection that the individual 
feels toward his own. It rests, for the most part, on a 
love for native speech, for physical surroundings, for 
national achievements, and for great men. One of these 
motives predominates among one people, while another 
is foremost in other nations. The effects of the bias 
of patriotism are both good and evil; yet, in the char- 
acter of patriotism that is usually cultivated among the 
lower classes, the evil results far outweigh the good. 
The beneficial effects are the stimulation of art, the 
inducement for self-sacrifice, the encouragement of sym- 
pathy for individuals of the same country, and finally, 
the emulation for greater effort. On the other hand, 
the evil effects as enumerated are the retarding of knowl- 
edge of other peoples and countries, the hatred of for- 
eigners, the hindering of communication, the concealing 
of the results of discovery and invention, and, most of 
all, by teaching men to accept with readiness evidence 
for enmity; and to hold in suspicion evidence for friend- 
ship, the encouragement of intellectual dishonesty. 

In an article on “ Moral Instruction in Schools,” Herbert 
M. Thompson brings forth argument to prove that a 
logical system of morals may be built on a non-theological 
basis. Halbert H. Britan shows that music develops 


in the mind a quality which makes for moral progress. 
VOL. LXXX.—18 » 
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Ralph Barton Pegry discusses the relation of truth 
and imagination to religion. Other articles in this 
number are “Human Pre-existence,” by J. Ellis Mc- 
Taggart; ‘‘A Japanese View of American Trade Union- 
ism,” by Hoito Ito; and “English Prisons and their 
Methods,” by H. J. B. Montgomery. 

The Critical Review (September): Sabatier’s The Religions of 
Authority and the Religion of the Spirit is reviewed by 
Rev. S. D. Salmond, who characterizes it as a work 
fired with a genuine passion for religion, and for the 
religion which is really and vitally inward. Every dis- 
cussion embodied in the work abounds in observations 
suggestive and illuminating. There is, however, in the 
reviewer's opinion, a notable lack of completeness in the 
treatment of such subjects as the Baptismal Formula, 
the Apostolic Symbol, and various questions concerning 
the Bible. He calls attention to the treatment of the 
Puseyite movement as betraying a very inadequate 
acquaintance with the sources and literature. Other 
papers of more than ordinary interest in this issue are 
“The First Sadducees,” by Rev. C. H. Thomson; and 
a review of Wernle’s The Beginnings of Christianity, by 
Rev. David Purves. 

Thomiste (Sept.-Oct.): Apropos of the disdain which 
modern science usually accords the scientific knowledge 
and a priort reasoning of the Middle Ages, Father 
Gérard, O.P., enters upon a review of the ‘‘ Cosmography 
of Albertus Magnus” as the illustrious doctor has left 
it to us in his works. The writer finds that the master 
of St. Thomas, while following indeed the lead of Aris- 
totle in his cosmography, has yet been far from blindly 
accepting the Stagirite’s statements, but has sought proofs 
of these from experience and made the best use of the 
physical sciences possible in his day. “ Extrinsicism 
and Historicism” is the title of an article contributed 
by Father Allo, O.P. These two formidable neologisms 
were used by M. Blondel, writing in the Quinzaine 
early this year, to designate what he considered to 
be two very dangerous tendencies of modern Catholic 
apologetics in France. The ‘ Extrinsicist,” acccidirg to 
M. Blondel, endeavors to construct all religious histo1y 
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upon a plan dictated exclusively by the convenience of 
dogmas, while the ‘‘ Historicist” would, on the other 
hand, trim down and even suppress dogmas according 
to the demands of an historical criticism; the results of 
which would finally be incompatible with the fact of a 
discernible supernatural revelation. Father Allo in this 
article doubts the existence of the tendencies described, 
but adds that Historicism and Extrinsicism are not 
altogether phantoms, and neither are inoffensive. He 
then goes on to outline a method of apologetics which 
will strike a happy medium and will be proper for 
our age. 


La Quinzaine (16 Sept.): Abbé Klein, continuing the sketch of 


his last year’s visit to America, tells of his experiences 
at Baltimore and Philadelphia. Writing on the exist- 
ing religious condition, M. Fonsegrive says: France is 
no longer a Catholic nation. The Baron von Hiigel 
replies briefly to M. Wehrle’s criticisms, says the dif- 
ference is one of viewpoint, and that it is not advisable 
at present to attempt to develop an agreement. 

(1 Oct.): “The Evolution of a Sect,” by A. Koszul, 
is an account of the “Catholic Apostolic Church” 
founded by Edward Irving. The article, beginning with 
a sketch of the Scottish preacher’s life, is concerned 
mostly with his doctrines. The constitution of this sect, 
perfected by the successors of Irving, claims to be the 
perfect development of that of the early Christian 
Church. Its characteristic feature is the fourfold ministry 
of ‘apostles, prophets, evangelists, and pastors,” of 
which St. Paul speaks in his Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Following out this text, confirmed in an especial manner 
by the Holy Ghost, their twelve “restored apostles” 
were chosen. Then under the direction of the “ apostles,” 
the inspired “ prophets’ were charged, under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, “to predict future events and 
to console and edify their brethren.” Next in order 
came the twelve ‘evangelists,’ whose duties were to 
look after the “‘salvation of the Gentiles, the twelve 
tribes of humanity,” and finally, the twelve pastors, 
guardians of “the flock of saints,” thus ‘‘completing 
the great apostolic college.” The ritual was composed 
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of portions of those of the Greek, Roman, and Protest- 
ant churches. The great hope of all the members, who 
believe in a second coming of Christ, is to live for that 
coming. Needless to say none have seen the realization 
of that hope. The sect has spread from Scotland to all 
the British Isles, to Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Sweden, and to the United States and Canada. | 
France Sufficiently Preoccupied with the Actua) Com- 
mercial Evolution?” is a question treated by Georges 
Blondel. The writer reviews the recent transformation 
in commerce; shows the relation between France and 
the other great nations; and cites the new obligations 
of the French republic in the commercial line. 

du Monde Catholique (1 Sept.): Contains an article by 
Mgr. Justin Févre on the ‘Restoration of Church 
Music.” The writer’s object is to set forth the principles 
upon which a distinctive sacred and religious music has 
in the past been established, as well as those which 
should underlie and direct its present reform and restora- 
tion. R. Pére At contributes an interesting article 
on the “ Apologetic” of Pére Gratry. Though not a 
born apologist, the gentle but sterling character of Pére 
Gratry, his clear perception, his fairmindedness and 
sympathetic disposition, made him a very effective 
defender of the Truth. His able work against such men 
as Hegel, Scherer, Vacherot, the dangerous errors of 
whose systems he pointed out and refuted, gives to Pére 
Gratry a place of honor amongst the Catholic apologists 
of the nineteenth century. 

(15 Sept.): ‘Socialism or Catholicism” is the title of a 
lengthy article by M. J. Santoni, called forth by a recent 
controversy between M. F. Brunetiére, the distinguished 
writer and convert to Catholicism, and M. Renard, one 
of the leaders of socialism in France. M. Santoni treats 
with unconcealed disdain the efforts of M. Brunetiére to 
effect a reconciliation between the church and socialism, 
characterizing as puerile his attempt to prove that the 
opposition which at present exists between Catholicism 
and the socialistic movement is not in reality an essential 
or irreconcilable opposition, but only an apparent and 
temporary one, due largely to exaggerations and mis- 
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understandings which can easily be removed. The writer 
goes on to prove (in his own broad. minded and masterly 
manner) that there is on the contrary a necessary and 
irreconcilable opposition between the two organizations, 
and that to undertake the reconciliation of socialism and 
Catholicism is, like the squaring of a circle, to attempt 
the impossible. Socialism, far from having any affinity 
to the Catholic Church, is, in the mind of M. Santoni, in 
essential antagonism to it, being founded upon principles 
which are the negation of the basic principles of Catho- 
licism. As the synthesis of all the force of evil and 
error it stands in essential opposition to the Church of 
God. One or the other must survive. The struggle 
between-.them,.the writer remarks, will be terrible, but it 
is inevitable. He predicts the final overthrow of social- 
ism and victory of the church. 

Etudes (20 Sept.): Augustin Noyon writes of the origin in 
Europe of the feast of the Immaculate Conception, and 
traces its development throughout European countries 
during the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. By 
way of introduction the writer says that the feast was 
observed in England before the time of William the 
Conqueror. The coming of the Normans seems to have 
suppressed the feast. The legend of the Abbot Helsin 
is the cause commonly assigned for the revival of its 
observance. The writer tells how the feast spread from 
England to Normandy and the other continental countries. 
The opposition of St. Bernard to the observance of this 
feast is explained on the grounds that he regarded it as 
an unauthorized and uncalled-for innovation. A great 
storm of controversy arose, in which figured the strenu- 
ous Abbot of Clairvaux, Comestor, Jean Beleth, and 
Pierre de Celle. Despite all controversy the feast spread 
among the people, the popular faith developed gradually, 
thus paving the way for the definition of 1854. . 

Hibbert Journal (Oct.): Professor Percy Gardner has an article 
on Loisy, declaring that there are certain vital weak- 
nesses in the great Frenchman’s method and conclu- 
sions. In the first place M. Loisy is in a perilous posi- 
tion in maintaining that a truth of faith, for example, 
the Resurrection, can be without a respectable /ocus 
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standi, from the standpoint of criticism, and yet be the 
object of infallible certainty from the standpoint of faith. 
Dogmatic certainty falls to pieces if its support in his- 
toric authority is destroyed. And in the second place, 
M. Loisy is too advanced in some of his critical views. 
For example, his statement that the apocalyptic dis- 
courses of Christ are as certainly genuine as Christ’s 
existence itself, is utterly extravagant. These sections 
of the Gospel show indications of the evangelists’ in- 
ability to grasp a certain thought of the Master, and 
indications consequently of an undue elaboration of our 
Lord’s words.——Sir Oliver Lodge answers some of his 
critics who object to his “‘re-interpretation of Christian 
dogma.” He insists that too much is made of a literal 
blood-redemption; likewise there is too much insistence 
upon certain literal conceptions of the Trinity. Mystery, 
in Sir Oliver’s view, should be pushed as far back, and 
clothed in as vague terms, as possible. This especially 
holds in the matter of attributing human passions to the 
Deity, such as anger, repentance, jealousy. Finally, the 
author repudiates in formal terms the atonement and 
piopitiation of the Cross, as ordinarily understood. 

“A Catholic Priest,” animadverting upon Sir Oliver’s 
recent articles, explains the Catholic doctrine of sin and 
sacrifice, and incidentally declares: ‘‘The Catholic 
Church, it is scarcely necessary to point out, rejects the 
doctrine of evolution in the form in which it is stated 
by modern science.” Mr. Edmund Gardner says that 
Dante and Savonarola are two mighty prophets of 
Catholicism, but that Dante’s aspirations were higher, 
more spiritual, and more primitive than those of the 
Florentine Dominican. Professor Goldwin Smith 
points out that the. Anglicans and other Protestant 
bodies are presenting to their candidates for the minis- 
try creeds which these candidates falsely swear to. This 
insincerity is rapidly moving on to a crisis of utmost 
moment for these sects. 

Church Quarterly Review (Oct.): Religion in Cambridge: in 
type a strong contrast to Oxford’s; Roman Catholics 
not strong numerically, but liked and respected; many 
scientific students agnostic, but Cambridge science not 
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antagonistic to Christianity; a thoughtful man’s faith 
will be tried, but if unscathed will be all the stronger. 
Christina Rossetti: deserves to be admitted as an equal 
to the company of poets like Herbert, Vaughan, Keble, 
Heber, Milman, Trench. Return of the Catechist: six- 
teen recent catechetical publications are the little clcuds 
forecasting rain after a long spiritual drought; the clergy — 
are beginning to carry out the duties of their office and 
to instruct diligently. Oxford School of Historians: no 
other university can claim so many recent historians 
among her alumni as have appeared at Oxford since the 
appointment of William Stubbs in 1866. Zhe Virgin 
Birth of Christ: those who suggest that the church 
should declare belief in this article not essential for 
Holy Orders forget that to do so would cut her off 
from the rest of Christendom; she will guard this belief 
both because the fact has not been demonstrated to be 
impossible, because the evangelists must still be reck- 
oned with, and because close study shows the intellec- 
tual coherence of this doctrine and the Incarnation. 

Le er (to Sept.): The article by E. Hourst is a 
moving recital of the dangers to which he and his com- 
panions were exposed while navigating the numerous 
rapids which must be met between Shanghai and Tchou- 
King, in a vessel badly fitted for accomplishing such a 
task. The writer praises in the highest terms those who 
contributed to the success of his .voyage, while he 
speaks with admirable indulgence of those who, through 
hatred or jealousy, raised a thousand obstacles. 
General F. Canonge, in ‘‘Le Sentiment religieux dans 
larmée de Crimée,” demonstrates by many extracts 
from private letters of the officers and soldiers, and from 
leading articles on the war, that the. sense of religion 
was very deep in the French army, and showed itself 
in a thousand circumstances, especially at the hour of 
danger; and that in consequence of this sincere faith, 
made practical in daily life, the times bred heroes who 
were the honor of their country. In ‘Colonies de 
Vacances,” Paul Delay sketches the foundation, organi- 
zation, and working of this important branch of the 
Christian apostolate. He urges the necessity of increas- 
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ing the number of Catholic Fresh-Air Societies, so that 
their influence may surpass that of non-Catholics, and 
do away with the prejudices. against this charitable 
work. J. E. Bourg, in ‘“‘Rélevement economique de 
. Espagne,” more than hints that Spain has not lost but 
gained by parting with Cuba and the Philippines, since 
from these losses date the awakening of the national 
conscience and the turning over of a new leaf. More- 
over, it gives capital and labor to the much distressed 
agricultural districts at home, and, thanks to important 
reforms in drainage, improved methods of irrigation, and 
similar indispensable conditions of good farming, the 
country will soon supply the home market and dispense 
with imported produce. Commerce and the industrial 
arts, says M. Bourg, have progressed beyond the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine. 
(25 Sept.): A well informed writer, (André Chéradame), 
with more than a trace of sympathy for the Russian 
side, compares the economic conditions of the two 
countries, and the results achieved thus far in the war; 
he reaches the comforting conclusion that Japan cannot 
utterly’ crush Russia, and Russia cannot utterly crush 
Japan. Commandant Hourst continues his narrative 
of the French relief expedition, under his command, 
during the Se-Tchouen revolt in Central China ——A 
series of extracts, ably edited, from the unpublished 
diary of Baron de Hiibner, Austrian ambassador to the 
Court of Napoleon III. (1857-1859), is replete with that 
shrewd diplomatist’s estimates of the events of the times, 
especially of the signs which preceded the Italian war. 
——M. l’Abbé C. Marchand furnishes a typically French 
estimate of religious conditions in London.——M. 
Raffalovich submits some observations that he has made, 
during a recent visit to Chicago, on the ways and means 
of the workingman, chiefly the workingman of German 
blood, as he is to be seen in the metropolis of the lakes. 
——The movemént in Bretagne for the restoration of 
the old popular drama is discussed by M. Anatole Le 
Braze. 
Razén y Fe (Oct.): P. Murillo defends the traditional methods 
of dogmatic theologians against modern criticisms, and 
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shows the fatal conclusion that can be deduced from P. 
Legrange’s admission that the Synoptic Gospels repre- 
sent the ideas of an obscure multitude who received the 
apostolic preaching and transmitted it to the evangelists. 

La Instruccion Primaria de Habana (to Sept.): This fortnightly 
publication of the Cuban Secretary of Public Instruction 
contains several articles of interest. Dr. Solares shows 
how closely one’s success in life is proportioned to the 
thoroughness of one’s education. M. Najera writes 
enthusiastically on the flag. To the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is addressed a manifesto in which they are 
exhorted to unite and strive valiantly—with Love as a 
starting-point; Morality and Justice for means; and 
Work as an end. 

Civilta Cattolica (1 Oct.): Criticism of Loisy continued. 
The corner-stone of scientific socialism is declared to be 
“historical materialism,” or the principle which finds 
the economic structure of a society to be the basis of 
its political and juridical institutions. Describes the 
evidences of Catholic achievments to be found at the 
St. Louis Fair; a testimony less prominent but really 
more significant than that of the Chicago Fair, which 
was intended to commemorate the deed of a Catholic. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 Oct.): G. Prato writes on recent phases 
of agricultural progress in the United States. Lud- 
wig Pastor’s discussion of the frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel is translated into Italian by C. G. C. G. 
Gino Anas exposes the social causes of the Russian- 
Japanese war. 
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OS. Clergy and the Reading Circle is the title of the leading article in 
the October number of the ever-welcome L£cclesiastical Review. It is 
written by the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, of Altoona, Pa., whose study of this 
important movement has been continuous for many years. He advances 
strong arguments to show the intimate relations between the Champlain 
Summer School, when started in the year 1892, and the most devoted 
workers for Reading Circles. No other movement aims at doing so much 
for intellectual and social advancement among Catholics, for its purpose is to 
awaken an interest in the rich heritage that is ours in the world of letters, 
philosophy, and art; tocreate a love of good reading among our people, and 
to encourage the diffusion of sound literature. It is especially designed for 
the period of development that should follow after school days; or to meet 
the requirements of those who have had limited opportunities for education, 
and are desirous of self-improvement. Such a movement is of the highest 
importance, and must appeal strongly to the Catholic clergy of the world 
at large. Without their continued and earnest support it will not have the 
full measure of success which it deserves. In one way the Catholic Reading 
Circle may be considered the most available force against the spread of per- 
nicious literature which endangers faith and morals. 

According to Cardinal Manning, a bad book is falsehood and sin in a 
permanent and impersonal form; all the more dangerous because disguised 
and tenacious in its action on the soul. There are books professedly against 
Christ and the teaching of the church which may be less harmful than the 
furtive, stealthy, serpentine literature, penetrated through and through with 
unbelief and passion, false principles, immoral whispers, and inflaming 
imagery. It has been well stated by another writer that the outward action 
of the church upon the world, the incidental details as distinct from the 
principles of her apostolic organization, the literature through which she 
impregnates an age or a country with Christian ideas, the methods by which 
she Christianizes education, the degree in which she commands the homage 
ot art, the relations maintained with ruling powers, are all subjects in which 
progressive improvement is possible, and to be desired. For this broad 
scope of work the Catholic Reading Circle may be utilized. Intellectual 
assimilation takes time. The mind is not to be enriched as a coal barge is 
loaded. Vigorous antidotes are needed to check the modern habit of swift 
and careless reading. As print grows cheaper, thinkers grow scarce. Prop- 
erly fostered the Reading Circle movement will help to give us more 
scholars, writers, and thinkers to appreciate truth and add new glories to 


the record of Catholicism in the literature of the age. 
* * * 


A very interesting paper was read at the recent meeting of the Fénelon 
.Reading Circle of Brooklyn, by Miss Rosemary Rogers, on the Growth and 
Development of Catholic Literature. It opens with a rapid review of the 
history of Catholicity on this continent, and suggests reasons for the slow 
growth of a literature among Catholics. Miss Rogers regards Bishop Eng- 
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land as a pioneer in this domain of intellectual activity.. He labored for the 
first Catholic periodical printed in the United States, 7he United States 
Catholic Miscellany. Ue also wrote important works on religious subjects, 
and stands forth as one of our brightest writers. 

The debt which literature, as well as religion, owes to Archbishop 
Hughes is strongly emphasized. His pastorals, addresses, and writings, as 
well as his oral discussions, were infused with vigor, manliness, and a sense 
of the greatness and dignity of Mother Church, and he is still ranked as one 
of the master minds of the Catholic Church in the nineteenth century. 
Miss Rogers gave expression to some pertinent remarks on the utility of 
novels as an agent of culture, as indicated by the following: 

The novel, in the hands of a conscientious writer, becomes a power for 
good; andin the hands of an unscrupulous author, a power for evil. Good 
novels, then, are stepping-stones to higher things, for they teach the reader, 
lifting his mind, and elevating his thoughts. An author should have a 
purpose in view when he begins his story. He should have accomplished 
that purpose before the last line of his story is finished by the reader. One 
who writes thus will live in the minds of his readers. Beauty of form, 
genius, and inspiration must all be combined, and the author must preach 
in his works without appearing to do so. Our Catholic novelists have been 
most conscientious, most brilliant in descriptive writings, most psychological 
in character sketching, most correct in scientific research, most just in criti- 
cisms, most reliable in historic writings, yet they are not given the recogni- 
tion their works deserve by outsiders even in these days when the boast of 
broad-mindedness is made. Let us see if we, too, are not to blame. Our 
Catholic books should be much cheaper. This is a well-known fact. Catho- 
lic book firms charge more than the department stores. Cheap literature is 
one of the signs of the times. It brings good works within the reach of all. 
If our books were cheaper, there would be more sold, thus benefiting the 
reader, the publisher, and the author. 

The influence that Catholic thought has exerted on modern literature has 
been wide-spread. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the 
philosophy of Kant was leading men to materialism, his followers spread his 
views, and rationalism began to reign. The influence of Catholic writers 
has convinced modern thinkers of the dangers of Kant’s doctrine. For 
awhile it was quite the fad among educators to quote such men as Kant, 
Richter, and Spencer. Now these men have been relegated to their proper 
places, and principles always propounded in Catholic philosophy prevail. 
Before the Reformation nearly all the writings were in a Catholic vein. The 
ideas of modern authors can be found in the early works of our church. 
Since the Reformation those ideas have been used by non-Catholic writers 
who, separating the mind and the soul, have in their study of the workings 
of the mind become agnostics. Pope Leo XIII. influenced modern thought 
by the profundity of his encyclicals. He urged the study of the writings of 
St. Thomas, and he changed many modes of thinking outside of our own 
faith to more Catholic thought. 

Perhaps Miss Rogers goes a little too far in her statement that Catholic 
writers are not recognized by outsiders. Certainly there area good many 
exceptions. Not to speak of Crawford and Harland, it is doubtful whether 
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such authors as Miss Repplier, Miss Tinckner, Miss Guiney, and a number of 
others, have much reason to complain of their reception by the public. It is 
unfortunate that books issued by Catholic publishers should be so dear; but 
are the Catholic publishers to blame? Cheap editions are only possible when 
they are sure of a large circulation, and there are still Catholics so intellec- 
tually defective as to regard the name of a Catholic author, however dis- 
tinguished, on a book-cover as anything but a recommendation. . In fact— 
and the writer knows whereof he speaks—certain Catholic authors are much 
read by non-Catholics. There are very few private libraries belonging to 
studious young men, with a taste for the more elevated kinds of poetry, in 
Yale and Harvard, in which the works of Aubrey de Vere are not to be found. 
American non-Catholics, with some pretention to culture, are familiar with the 
leading Catholic poets of the age, and numerous copies of Father Sheehan’s 
two great Irish novels have been purchased by American Protestants. 
Indeed, we have heard it stated that they have a wider circulation in France 
and Germany—into the languages of which countries they have been trans- 
lated—than even in Ireland itself. 

We have no doubt that when cheap editions of Catholic books have a 
m )derate prospect of being renumerative Catholic publishers will be ready to 
supplythem. Inthe meantime the Catholic Reading Circles are doing a good 
deal to bring about this wished-for consummation, and such pares as that of 
Miss Rogers will be effective contributions to the work of showing that Catho- 
lics have, in the English language, a noble literature, and that no mean part 
of that literature has its origin in the United States. 

Miss Rogers deserves cogratulation for her industry in compiling an 
extended list of the books written by Catholic authors, and published on this 
side of the Atlantic. She then givesa number of useful suggestions to all 
friends of Catholic literature in these words: Among the names mentioned 
are many famous for their works on religion, art, history, literature, philoso- 
phy, science, travel, politics, and controversy, as wel] as writers on social 
topics. How many of these authors do you know through their bcoks? If 
you, in your heart, cannot say all, or at least some, begin now to look them 
up. Ask for their books in the public libraries. Ask and ask again, thus 
creating a demand for them, until our Catholic authors are given the place 
before the public which their meritorious work deserves. See that these 
books are placed on file amid those of other authors whose works are given a 
prominent place because they are non-Catholic. Remember that these 
Catholic authors are inspired by the grace that comes from purity of life, and 
that they preach to us as poets in their songs. They wish to convey to us 
some of the gifts with which the Lord has endowed them, and this good will 
only be felt when each reader who has received entertainment or instruction 
from a book or poem will pass the good word on to his neighbor. Some- 
times one sentence, one single thought, will cause you to think seriously 
about a subject hitherto uninteresting. Do not let it pass by, but turn it over 
in your mind, read about it, and think of it until it broadens your under- 
standing, thus enlarging your power of appreciating the gocd, the beautiful, 
and the true. 

One of the evidences of literary advancement is the revival of the Gaelic 
language. Thisstudy has been stimulated by publishing poetry, essays, plays, 
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and stories in the language of the oldentime. This is really a revival ofa 
movement started as far back as 1857, when a professor in Maynooth College 
compiled a Gaelic grammar to aid the students. To Father O’Growney 
much credit is due for the present interest. A visit to any of the Gaelic 
schools in New York is well worth the trouble of getting there. One is 
charmed by the simplicity of the method of teaching, the aptness of the 
scholars, and the earnestness of both teacher and pubils. Songs, long 
familiar in English, have been translated into Gaelic, and are sung with an 
ardor that only the Irish can feel. 

A word more; Catholic literature has developed in proportion to the 
education of our people, but it has not grown in proportion to the increase 
in population. There should be more co-operation between the press and 
the readers. Catholic papers are needed, and more up-to-date ones, dealing 
with live topics of interest. The secular papers deal broadly with religious 
questions, and, with some exceptions, are careful not to hurt the religious 
feelings of their readers. What is needed is a Catholic daily paper, with an 
enterprising man at the head, assisted by bright writers on the events most 
pertinent at the time. The daily press is a powerful weapon for defence, 
far-reaching in its influence. Our Catholic people are in the front rank to- 
day, needing but our own efforts to put into prominence our best men and 
women, and compel the public recognition of their worth. Co-operation is 
needed. Let us co-operate with the public, the press, the writer, and the 
reader. 

The praise of the Edinburgh Review may be here quoted in regard to the 
works of Cardinal Newman: 

It is impossible to open a page of Dr. Newman’s works without being 
carried away by the delightfulness of their style—clear, easy, direct, expres- 
sive, felicitously executive in all its turns. They stimulate the mental taste 
by their literary finish—a finish which evidently comes not from effort but 
from the natural play of a mind that instinctively clothes itself in the happi- 
est forms of expression, exactly fitting the thought and brightening it with 
the finest effects. A writer like Dr. Newman will always reach above the 
theological or ecclesiastical world in which he may move, and take his place 
in the world of letters. 

Thomas Arnold thus wrote: 

For all the ordinary purposes of prose style, Dr. Newman’s manner of 
expression, considered as a singularly direct and lucid medium of thought, 
has probably never been surpassed. 

* * * 

For some time past the History of Ireland, from the earliest times to the 
death of O’Connell, by Dr. P. W. Joyce, has been welcomed for supplemen- 
tary reading in Parish Schoois. By its excellent typography and attractive 
pictures it appeals to the child’s mind, though it may be read with profit by 
grown folks as an invaluable handbook containing a most attractive narra- 
tive of the different epochs of Ireland’s wonderful history. The latest 
approval for this book has come from the New York Catholic School Board, 
which recommends that it be used in every school, particularly among the 
children of Irish descent, to encourage appreciation for the heroic struggles 
of their forefathers for faith and fatherland. By the special discount allowed 
to patrons of The Columbian Reading Union the publishers, Longmans, 
Green & Co., No. 91 Fifth Avenue, New York City, will send, postpaid, a 
copy of Dr. Joyce’s History of Ireland for one dollar and five cents ($1.05). 

M. C. M. 


. 
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